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No nome is ideal without a garden. So the Daily 
Mail Ideal Home Exhibition has ideal gardens—real 
showpieces that reveal the master gardener’s skill in 
culture and layout. They are being prepared in 


coajunction with the following leading firms who are §& 
exhibiting. 
Allwood Bros. Limited Messrs. Wallace & Barr. ‘ (anaes 
Jacques Amand. Wells (Merstham) Limited. Elizabethan Gardens of Music 
Frank Cant & Co. Ltd. Geo. G. Whitelegg. Enjoy the tranquillity and 
beauty of these lovely gardens 
The Kew Topiary Nurseries Ltd. First Elizabethan Age. 


FREE apmission to THE | 


GARDENS is available up to 
ihe Roe! Horicalunt | MARCH 5-30 


OPEN DAILY (except Sundays) 10 

cs €x a.m. — 10 p.m. 
ferable tickets. Tickets obtainable at the Entrance, or from Reith 
Prowse Ltd., and all agents. 
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HATCH... 


...- KILL THEM NOW WHILE THEY ARE IN 
THE VULNERABLE EGG STAGE! 


DON'T let the eggs of those damaging M O RT G G 


insect pests hatch out on your fruit trees 


in the Spring! Destroy them now in the TAR OIL WINTER WASH 


egg stage with a MURPHY WINTER MORTEGG is the oldest and most 
WASH - your safest, simplest method of 
safeguarding next season’s crop. 
MORTEGG, the first and most popular 
British tar oil winter wash, can be applied 
during the dormant stage. One application 
will destroy the eggs of Aphids, Apple 
Sucker and the Winter Moth Caterpillar, 
three of the most damaging fruit tree 
pests. MORTEGG will also clean your 
trees of moss and lichen which harbour 
pests and diseases. It will revitalize 


the trees. 


FREE! 
Write to The Murphy Chemical 
Company Ltd., Wheathampstead, 
Herts., for FREE Pest Chart which 
gives full details of Winter Washes 
* 


Murphy Winter Washes are obtainable from Seeds- 
men, fronmongers and Chemists. 


THE MURPHY CHEMICAL 


WHEATHAMPSTEAD 


popular British Tar Oil Winter Wash. 
It is always used in the dormant stage 
and one application destroys many 
overwintering pestsand removes moss 
and lichen. 

I pt. 3/3 I qt. 5/3 I gall. 15/= 
2 gall. 27/6 5 gall. 50/- 10 gall. 85/- 


OVAMORT 


DNC WINTER WASH 


OVAMCRT DNC is widely used by 
commercia! growers. It controls the 
pests destroyed by Mortegg and, in 
addition, Capsid Bug and Red Spider. 
Ovamortis used always in the dormant 
stage. 

I pt. 3/3 I qt. 5/3 I gall. 15/= 
2 gall. 27/6 5 gall. S0/- 10 gall. 85/= 


THIOL 


THIOCYANATE WINTER WASH 


THIOL controls the pests which 
Mortegg destroys and, in addition, 
Capsid Bug, Red Spider and Woolly 
Aphid. Apply in the dormant stage or 
between breaking and burst. 

I pt. 3/6 | qt. 6/= I gall. 18/6 
2 gall. 36/= 5 gall. 72/6 10 gall. 125/={ 
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THE “GODSTONE” 


Strawson, famous for Quality Greenhouses 
built to a standard which is “‘second to none”’, 
now present this delightful Garden Room. 
Its many uses include : an Outdoor Nursery, 
a Writing Room, or an Outdoor Bedroom. 
For ful) details of the ‘“‘Godstone”’, other 
Garden Rooms, Greenhouses, etc., please 
write for latest brochure (ref. 7/2). 

Mr. R. F. Strawson will personally send 
estimates and full particulars, and can 
arrange personal Surveys of Inspection 
anywhere at short notice. 

G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


HORLEY, SURREY. Tel. : Horley 130 


Raydalr Electric 
Greenhouse Heater 


¢ Compact, safe, rust-free 
Variable humidity ( (with 1,500W. model) 


Su 
everlasting element 


X Tanks X Ashes 
X Sv 
X Fumes XH 


8 
thermostat at £4.6s. “ie the t 
Write today for detailed leaflets: 
NORMAN STONE AND COMPANY 
$2 Eari’s Court Road, London W.8. WEStern 1739 


This year... 
BETTER CROPS—EARLIER 


HUMEX Soil Warming will put you ahead of the 
calendar with healthy, forward-looking seedlings . . . 
early salad crops. Requires little attention. Low 
running costs. Ideal under cloches, or for hothouses, 


cold greenhouses and frames. 
SOIL WARMING UNIT 


Low voltage transformer 
and warmer wire. Ther- 
mostat and pilot light in- 
corporated. 200/250 volts 
A. watts for area 
12 square feet, £6.15.0. 
120 watts for area 24 
square feet, £7.15.0. Car- 
riage paid. 


SOIL WARMING CABLE 


For direct connection to A.C. 
or D.C. Mains 220/240 volts. 
Braided meta! earth screen 
sheathed in plastic ensures 
Mode! 5032: 

(150 watts) for area 
30 square feet, £3.7.0. Model 
5034: 80 ft. (300 watts) for 
area 60 square feet, £4.7.0. 
Post free. 


SOIL 
THERMOSTAT 
For controlling soil 
temperature. Capacity 
15 amps. A.C., adjust- 
able 90 F., 

£3.3.0. Post free. 


so. warmers 


Write today for full details 
Electrical Co. Ltd. (Dept. R.H.W.), 
11/13 High Road, Byfleet, Surrey 


WATTLE FENCING 


An Economical 
Dividing Fence & 
Close Woven 


Excellent 
Windshield = 
¥ high... (2/11 | Stakes 1/- 
IN 


Reduction dozen lots. Carriage Paid Stn. (200 miles) 
ORDER NOW —or send for free catalogue 
Dept. R, 128 Ebury Street. 
DAVIDS RURAL 


London, S.W.1 
INDUSTRIES LTD Telephone: SLO 8442 


STUART BOOTHMAN 


has specialised in 

ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
for over twenty years. 

His illustrated catalogue gives 
cultural notes for each sort 
and guarantees to replace any 
that die within three months 
of planting. 

Please ask for a copy. 


NIGHTINGALE NURSERY, 
MAIDENHEAD 


BERKS. 
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As demonstrated on 
= Yes! ¢ Even temperature control 
bee) by a separate thermostat 
“ae A product of 
Berry’s Electric Magicoal Ltd. 
aS 1,500 watt wih 
trough—£9. 108. 
me ae 1 watt free-standing model without trough— 
6.158. (Both purchase tax and carriage free.) 
ee 
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THE 


Chilfern Tree 
Surgeons 


Specialists in the 
preservation of mature 
and ornamental trees. 

Lopping and felling 
of dangerous trees 


27 QUEEN COURT 
QUEEN SQUARE, W.C.1 
TERMINUS 8394 


LILIES 
Lilium 
Furatum 


THE WHITE GOLDEN-RAYED 
CRIMSON-SPOTTED LILY 
OF JAPAN 


Of easy culture, large flowering size bulbs, 
direct from japan, now available for present 
planting in either garden or greenhouse. 


Strong Bulbs: 
44/- per doz.; 4/- each 
Full details of the above and other Lilles, 


also many bulbs for Spring Planting are given 
in our 1957 Seed Catalogue. 


Our Landscape Department and Advis- 
ory Service has over 50 years of practical 
experience in all parts of the British 
Isles. Enquiries, whether large or small, 
are welcomed. 


WALLACE & BARR 
THE OLD GARDENS 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 


—WALLACE’S— 


By Appointment 
7% to Her Majesty the Queen 
Seedsmen 


SEEDS 


Whenever keen horticul- 
turists gather together, 
there you will hear them 
speak of the outstanding 
results they’ve achieved 
with SUTTON’S 
SEEDS. You will also 
hear them praise the 
direct and personal 
service that Sutton’s 
give their customers. 


* 


May we send you a 


free copy of 
Sutton’s 1957 


Garden Seed Catalogue? 


SUTTON & SONS LTD. 
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JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 
We havea large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 
In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 
Telephones: 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


WHY DAMAGE TREES 
WITH CORD TIES? 


OAKWORTH 


SEASONED OAK cnzenrouses 
Toms RUBBER TIES 
AS USED BY GOVT. DEPTS., rT Pe 


CORPORATIONS, PUBLIC BODIES, &c. Hj 


The Rubber siotted Pad is fixed to 
stake with tacks and receives the 
belt which forms the tie. —~ 


Series. All5’2” | 
wide, from £19 


THE BEST TIE 


For Young Trees 
SIMPLE @ EASILY 
FIXED WITH TACKS 
FOR ROUND STAKES 

16/6 doz. 135/- 100 

SMALL PATTERN 


Lean-to’s. Various 
widths, from €20.5.6, 


Series. All 8’ 3” 
wide, from £35.10.0, 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
CONSTRUCTED TO GROW MORE AND LAST LONGER 
%& TREMENDOUS STRENGTH %& MAXIMUM LIGHT 


FOR STANDARD ROSES & WILL NOT WARP OR ROT > ALL MODELS 
1 doz. 10/6;2 doz. 20/-; EXTENDIBLE 
3 doz. 28/6; per 100 75/- Complete Prefabricated units. Delivered free to 
‘our door. rected on delivery. eterre erms. 
Carriage Paid ull details of prices and 50 sizes available in: 


j. TOMS | FREE CATALOGUE | from 
26 LONDON ROAD, Oakworth Greenhouses, Dept. JRH, Wellington, Salop. 
MAIDSTONE THE NATION’S GREENHOUSE SPECIALISTS 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Plants and Cuttings supplied to Trade, Retail and for Re-Sale 
Earlies, Mids, Lates, and Garden Pompons a Speciality 
No order too large or too small 


All communications to 1 


ELM HOUSE NURSERIES 
WALPOLE ST. PETER @; WISBECH @ CAMBS. 
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Get better results with the new 


“CH ELCO’ GREENHOUSE HEATER 


The CHELCO is the perfect answer to all your green- 
house heating problems because it provides: 


Vs * RAPID CIRCULATION—Warm air is dispersed within seconds 
of switching on. 


* CONSTANT TEMPERATURE—No drops. Consistent interior 
level maintained irrespective of outdoor 


variations. 
* LOW RUNNING COST—Only a shilling a day. 


* NO EXCESS HUMIDITY—Eliminates the danger of excessive 
dampness. 


* NO MAINTENANCE — Periodical servicing 


not required. 


* SAFE DESIGN — Enclosed elements permit 
spraying without damage or danger. 


* PROVED PERFORMANCE-—AIll claims backed 
by rigorous tests. 


* MODEST CUTLAY—Competitively priced at 
only £13.10.0 (230/250 volts, 1800 watts). 


Thermostat extra. 


Write now for full particulars to 


CHELCO GARDEN AIDS 
DEPT. E, CROMPTON WAY, GRAWLEY, SUSSEX 


Telephone: Crawley 1300 
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Our new 1957 Garden Guide is now avail- 
able. Essential to the keen gardener. Full 
of practical information and hints on the 
garden month by month; complete details 
of old favourites, new strains and special- 
ities of WEBBS’ Pedigree Flower and Veg- 
etable Seeds, Lawn Seeds, Plants, Seed 
Potatoes, Bulbs, etc. 


CRITTALL 


ALUMINIUM LEAN-TO 
GREENHOUSE - 


Made by the Metal Window En- 
gineers with the International 
reputation for high quality 
workmanship and materials. 
The Lean-to is an addition to 


the popular Crittall range of 
Rustless Greenhouses and is 
designed for erection on cus- 
tomer’s own dwarf walls. Stur- 
dily constructed and completely 
weatherprcof, the Lean-to is 
particularly attractive as a sun lounge 
where extra room is required. Made in three 
widths: 5’ 9, and 9’ 9”; any desired length in 2’ 0” multiples 

from 8’ 0”. Prices from £45.5.0. Example: as illustrated, 12’ 0” long, 9’ 9 wide, £82.10.0. 
Complete with glass, putty and glazing clips. Free delivery England and Wales. 


DEFERRED TERMS AVAILABLE Send for details to:- 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Horticultural Department LC, Braintree, Essex 
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*Products which give 


me the pleasure of success 
with ease. 
Here’s a simple tip. As you plant, slip a handful of 

Bio Humus into each hole. Bio Humus keeps PLANT FOOD 

the soil ‘open’ for quick rooting, helps to retain f 
moisture and provides natural carly feeding to Having established healthy 
plants with BIO HUMUS, 
ensure rapid development. BIO HUMUS is made feed them through the season 
under intense bacterial activity from Natural with BIO the humus-based 
HUMUS and seaweed. Sow and plant with BIO PLANT FOOD. Highly con- 
HUMUS —feed on with Bio Fluid. centrated, clean and simple 
to use, BIO helps make 


BIO HUMUS for seed beds and planting out successful gardening easy. 


from 4/3 per 7-lb. bag. From 2/— per 8-oz. bottle. 


FROM YOUR LOCAL HORTICULTURAL SHOP 


HUMUS 


—feeds plants NATURALLY 


PAN BRITANNICA INDUSTRIES LTD. Waltham Abbey, Essex. One of the Tennant Group of Companies 
Vii 


IN PLANT NUTRITION AND HEALTH 


Horticulturists should be on the look out for signs of manganese 
deficiency in their plants, whether economic or ornamental. ‘This 
deficiency is the most widespread of all trace element deficiencies 
affecting British farm and garden crops. Its consequences range 
from disfigurement of foliage (itself sufficiently damaging in 
ornamentals) to complete failure of the crop. 


Information and literature may be obtained from our Agricultural Department. 
Make sure in good time that you can purchase manganese sulphate locally. If 
you have difficulty, please communicate with us. 


CHEMICAL & CARBON PRODUCTS 
147 NEW BURLINGTON STREET LONDON 


REGen: ive lines: Cables 


WHITEHOUSE 


The ALL-CEDAR 
CARNATION HOUSE 


Although primarily designed for the 
Carnation enthusiast, this is an excellent 
general purpose greenhouse which may 
be supplied in a wide range of sizes. It 
is constructed of Western Red Cedar in 
easily assembled sections and provided 
with continuous side and roof ventilation 
along both sides. 


Painting Unnecessary * Low in Upkeep Costs 


Write for new illustrated catalogue of All-Cedar Greenhouses for 
all purposes 
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Mr. Adams, proprietor of the Westmancote 
Nursery, Bredon, Worcestershire, 
grows 2} acres of tomatoes 

under glass. He says * White 
Lead paints are absolutely necessary 
for glasshouses”’ and that in his opinion “Ibex Greenhouse Paint is the 
best paint for glasshouses that has been produced.” Mr. Adams should 
know; he has spent 40 years in market gardening and every year his 
glasshouses are painted inside and out with Ibex Greenhouse Paint. 
Ibex is a white lead base oil paint. It works well, spreads well and is 
economical. It is tough and flexible. It does not crack or flake. It seldom 
needs burning off for repainting. In short, Ibex for glasshouses, because 


WHITE LEAD PAINT LASTS _ 


ASSOCIATED LEAD 


*Associated Lead Manufacturers Limited is a single Company specialising 
| in the manufacture of Lead Pigments and Lead Paints. 

IBEX HOUSE, MINORIES, LONDON, E.C.3. 
CRESCENT HOUSE, NEWCASTLE. 

LEAD WORKS LANE, CHESTER. 
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Get to the root of things! That's the way to 
get results in a garden—feed the roots of the 
plants. The more efficiently you do this the 
better the results—and it’s as simple as that! 


And you get directly to the roots when you 
place a Plantoid right alongside them—that’s 
logical, isn’t it! 

But there’s more to it, because not only 
have you put an adequate supply of plant food 
where it does most good—right at the roots— 
you have put a Plantoid which feeds the roots 
drop by drop just as the plant needs it. 


Plants drink; they don’t eat—but they drink 
so slowly that they can’t fully benefit from 
large doses of liquid food which soon sink 
beyond the root area; the constant steady 
trickle from a Plantoid suits them, they get it 
all, none is wasted. 


Now as to quantity—it’s idle to suppose you 
can get something for nothing—if you spread 
plant food over a wide area everything, in- 
cluding weeds, gets a little—how very much 
more wise to feed a Plantoid to just those 

lants you want to grow, the plant gets the 
sears weeds get nothing. 


That’s why Plantoids are so amazing in their 
results. It’s not magic, it’s just plain straight- 
forward common sense, perhaps | really should 
say science. 


“An adequate concentration of suitable 
plant food strategically placed in the exact 
spot where it can operate with maximum 
efficiency,”’ says our technical expert. 

But splendid though the Plantoid system is, 
the Formula is a remarkable example of 
applied scientific knowledge. 


Here’s how Plantoids work. 


Moisture first dissolves the Nitrogen for 
growth—this element tends to draw young 
rootlets towards the Plantoid. Nitrogen 
makes all parts of the plant grow quickly, but 


Grow better Flowers 


Says Fred Streeter, V.M.H. 


used alone it would tend to rathersappy growth 
and that is where the next part—Potash— 
comes in, to make this initial growth sturdy— 
make the plant robust and more able to resist 
disease. 


Plants need Phosphates when producing 
flower and fruit, and we use a phosphate 
which is not washed away by water. It re- 
mains where you put it, surrounded by roots 
which exude a sap to dissolve phosphate as the 
plant needs it. Again nothing is wasted—the 
plant gets it all. 


Two more elements—!/ron and Manganese— 
bring vivid colour. All plants fed with 
Plantoids are remarkably brilliant, one might 
almost say this feature alone makes the use of 
them worth while. Plantoids contain Calcium 
to keep the soil sweet; Magnesium to help 
prevent disease, and Naphthalene to keep soil 
pests at bay. 


That’s why they’re so efficient—nothing is 
wasted. That's why users are so loud in their 
praise—in all parts of the world. In Plantoids 
mature and science work together as never 
before—THAT’S WHY! 


And this can all happen in your garden. Buy 
a3/6 packet of Plantoids from your dealer to- 
day. You'll get results out of all proportion to 
the trifling cost. 


Yours sincerely, 
FRED STREETER 


3/6 


STANDARD PACK 
also in 
& 8/- 
PACKS 


and Vegetables with 


PLANTOIDS 


PLANT GROWTH TABLETS 


Made by PLANTOIDS LTD., Bromiey, Kent. 
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THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1804. INCORPORATED 1809. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING of the Fellows of the Society 
will be held in the Society’s Old Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster, on 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957, at 3 P.M. precisely, for the purpose of 
receiving the Report of the Council for the past year, and electing a 
President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, three Members of Council, and 
an Auditor. 
By Order of the Council, 
A. SIMMONDS, 
Secretary 


THE Royat HortTiIcuLTuRAL Society’s OFFICEs, 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. 
January 25, 1957 


ANNUAL MEETING 
To be held at 3 p.M., February 19, 1957 


AGENDA 


Minutes of the last Annual Meeting held on February 28, 1956. 
To sign the Minutes. 

Report of the Council. 

President’s Address. 

Treasurer’s Statement. 

Adoption of Report of the Council. 

Election of President. 

Election of Vice-Presidents. 

Election of Treasurer. 

Election of Three Members of Council. 

Election of Auditor. 

Presentation of the Victoria Medals of Honour. 
Presentation of Associate of Honour Badges. 
Presentation of Veitch Memorial Medals. 
Presentation of the Loder Rhododendron Cup. 
Presentation of the A. J. Waley Medal. 
Presentation of the Lawrence Medal. 

Presentation of the Williams Memorial Medal. 
Presentation of the Holford Medal. 

Presentation of the Reginald Cory Memorial Cup. 
Presentation of the Sander Medal. 

Presentation of the George Moore Medal. 
Presentation of the George Monro Memorial Cup. 
Presentation of the Gordon-Lennox Cup. 
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LIST OF NOMINATIONS 


The following list of nominations of President, Vice-Presidents, 
Members of the Council and Officers for election is circulated in 
accordance with Bye-law 68: 


Proposed by: Seconded by: 
As President: 
The Hon. Davin Bowes-Lyon, V.M.H. Mr. G. W. Leak. = Hon. Lewis 
Palmer. 


As Vice-Presidents: 


Sir Ronatp G. Hatton, C.B.E., M.A., 
D.Sc., F.R.S., V.M.H. 
Mr. G. W. Leak, V.M.H. 
= +4 CLEVELAND Morcan, M.A., The Hon. David Lord Digby 
Mr. B. Y. Morrison, B.Sc., M.L.A. Bowes-Lyon. 
Sir Epwarp J. Sarissury, C.B.E., 
D.Sc., LL.D. F.R.S., F.L.S., 
V.M.H. 


As Treasurer: 


Lewis Patmer, F.L.S., Mr.G. L. Pilkington. Mr. E. P. F. Sutton. 
.M.H. 


As Members of Council: 


Dr. Georce Taytor, V.M.H. . . Sir Eric H. Savill. Mr. J. L. Russell. 
Dr. H. V. Taytor, C.B.E., V.M.H. . Mr. F. A. Secrett. Lord Aberconway. 
Mr. T. T. Barnarp, M.C., M.A.,Ph.D. Sir Frederick Stern. Mr. H. G. Hillier. 


As Auditor: 
Mr. F. G. Featuer, F.C.A. Sir Giles Loder. Mr. S. Ogg. 
By Order of the Council, 
A. SIMMONDS, 


Secretary 
January 25, 1957 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 

INCLUDING ACCOUNTS AND BALANCE SHEETS 
FOR THE YEAR 1956 
PRESENTED TO THE 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 
TO BE HELD IN THE OLD HALL, VINCENT SQUARE, 
WESTMINSTER 


AT 3 P.M. ON TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1957 


VOL. LXXXII. (45) 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


HE year 1956 has been one of steady progress. The net increase in 
Tithe number of Fellows during the year has been 1,756, bringing 
the total to 48,020, and as may be seen from the table on page 56 the 
total numerical strength of the Society now stands at 51,667. 

The interest in the Society’s work has also increased ; the number of 
visitors to both the Shows and the Gardens has risen. 

Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother honoured the 
Society with her presence at the Chelsea Show. 


The Society’s Meetings 


During the year the Society held twenty-one Meetings and Shows. 
The exhibits at the Fortnightly Shows held in connexion with nineteen 
of the Meetings were well up to the usual standard and many new 
plants were submitted to the Committees, 233 being sufficiently superior 
to or distinct from those commonly grown as to receive awards and be 
thus recommended for more extensive cultivation. The work of the 
Standing and Joint Committees is one of the most important activities 
of the Society, for nowhere in the world is there such a well organized 
system for examining the new plants which result from the work of 
explorers and hybridists with a view to bringing the most meritorious 
to the notice of the gardening public. 

The demand for space at the Society’s Great Spring Meeting at 
Chelsea Show was so great that it was necessary to enlarge the marquee 
to the size used in the Coronation year. The weather throughout the 
four days was fine without being unduly warm, and the number of 
visitors was even greater than last year and included many from 
overseas. 

The Private View of Chelsea Show has usually been confined to 
one afternoon, namely from 2 P.M. to 8 P.M. on the Tuesday. Fellows 
will be glad to learn that in 1957 a whole day will be used for the 
Private View, which will commence at 8.30 A.M. on Tuesday, May 21, 
and continue until 8 P.M. that day. 

The Great Autumn Meeting was held at the National Hall, Olympia, 
on September 19, 20 and 21. Stormy weather during the preceding 
fortnight, following a sunless summer, was not helpful, but in their 
usual way most exhibitors surmounted all their difficulties and staged 
a surprisingly good display. One of the most attractive groups was a 
fine collection of stove and greenhouse plants from the Society’s 
Gardens at Wisley, and another exhibit from Wisley illustrating the 
new mist-technique method of rooting cuttings aroused great interest. 
The attendance of Fellows and the public was, however, disappointing. 

The annual Daffodil, Rhododendron, and Autumn Fruit and 
Vegetable Shows were all successful, as were the Daffodil, Camellia, 
Alpine and Rock-garden Plant, Cactus and Succulent, Gladiolus, Late 

(46) 
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Apple and Pear, and Tree and Shrub Competitions, held in connexion 
with Fortnightly Shows. 

THE GRouPs, which provide Fellows who are especially interested 
in particular plants with opportunities for discussion, were active. The 
Lily Group held four meetings in London and a party of members 
visited Mr. O. E. P. Wyatt’s garden at Maidwell Hall, Northampton. 
A co-operative display of lilies from members was a feature of the mid- 
July Show. Three meetings were held at Westminster by the Fruit 
Group and an excursion was made in September to the gardens of 
Shenley Hospital, near St. Albans. About eighty members of the 
Rhododendron Group visited two famous Sussex gardens, viz. those of 
Sir Ralph Clarke at Borde Hill, and Sir Henry Price at Wakehurst Place. 

LECTURES—Lectures were given at fifteen Meetings of the Society. 
The Masters Memorial Lectures were delivered by Dr. R. L. de 
Vilmorin on ““The Improvement of Strains of Vegetables”. 


The Library 
The Lindley Library has acquired, by purchase or gift, during the year 
(October 1955 to September 1956) 477 books and major pamphlets. 
Some of the more important purchases are: 

Antoine, F.—Das Coniferen, nach Lambert, Loudon und Anderen, 
1840. 
Engler, A.—Das Pflanzenreich. Heft. 106. Campanulaceae-Lobeliot- 
deae, von F. E. Wimmer. Repr. 1956. 

Icones plantarum sinicarum, Fasc. 3 and 4. 1933-5. 

Nova Guinea: Résultats des Expéditions Scientifiques. Vol. XVIII, 
Livr. 1-2. 1935-6. 2 vols. 

Stockholm: (Seventh) International Botanical Congress, 1950. Pro- 


ceedings. 1953. 
Brookshaw, George—Drawings for “Pomona Britannica” (1812). 


The Council gratefully acknowledges the receipt of many gifts of 
books, journals, catalogues, etc., including Genera et Species Plantarum 
Argentinarum from Messrs. J. Henry Schroder and Company. The late 
William Robinson’s manuscript “Gravetye Manor Tree and Garden 
Book and Building Record” was presented by the Forestry Commission. 
A bequest from the late Mrs. A. C. Watkins comprised 33 volumes 
and 18 journals. Mr. Parker Bowles presented Murray’s edition of the 
Oxford English Dictionary from the library of the late E. A. Bowles, 
together with the author’s copies of the ““My Garden” series and scrap- 
books of biographical and horticultural information collected over many 
years. Through the generosity of Miss M. Collard the Library now pos- 
sesses the fine illuminated volume which was presented by the Society 
to Sir Trevor Lawrence on his retirement from the Presidency in 1913. 

The collection of periodicals has been further enriched by the 
addition of runs of back numbers of American journals and the war- 
time arrears of binding have been reduced. By the courtesy of the 
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National Central Library, whose staff catalogued the Russian books and 
periodicals, photo-copies of those records have been obtained for 
incorporation in the Library catalogue. 

Displays of books and drawings have been staged in the Fortnightly 
Shows. During the year, 1,756 persons signed the visitors’ book and 
3,533 books were lent to Fellows and Associates. Books have also been 
lent to and borrowed from other libraries, whose assistance is gratefully 
acknowledged. 

Publications 
The Journac has been published regularly and has maintained approx- 
imately the same size as in 1955. As previously the Proceedings have 
been published separately in two parts. The Index to the Journal and 
List of Awards for the years 1946-55 has been completed and will be 
published shortly. 

Two further parts of the Botanical Magazine have been published 
during the year, and the Index to the Botanical Magazine, which should 
be very helpful to all users of the Magazine, has also been published. 
The Society’s stocks of plates and text of the Magazine have been 
surveyed and put in order. 


The Daffodil and Tulip, Lily, and Rhododendron and Camellia Year- 
books for 1957 have been published. The issues for the previous year of 
both the Daffodil and Tulip and the Rhododendron and Camellia Y ear-books 
have been sold out, and in addition a special issue of the Rhododendron 
and Camellia Year-book was sold to the Garden Book Club. 

The new edition of the R.H.S. Dictionary of Gardening and the Sup- 
plement to the Dictionary have been published by the Clarendon Press 
and the sales have been satisfactory. 

Snowdrops and Snowflakes, by Sir Frederick Stern, has also been 
published. 

The Rhododendron Handbook has been extensively revised and is 
being published in two volumes; the first dealing with species has 
appeared and the second dealing with hybrids will appear shortly. A 
new and revised edition of the Fruit Garden Displayed has also been 
published. A new Fruit Spraying Calendar was prepared for this book 
and has also been issued as a separate pamphlet. 

A series of twelve coloured postcards of Wisley have had a satis- 
factory sale at the Garden kiosk. 

Work has continued on the series of popular illustrated gardening 
books which will be published by \..— -s. Penguin Books, Ltd., in con- 
junction with the Society. Many photographs of gardening operations 
have been taken for this series at Wisley and elsewhere. The Volumes 
on Roses and on Annuals and Biennials are both well advanced and 


should be published during 1957. 


Horticultural Education 


EXAMINATIONS—The normal prograrnme of the Society’s Examina- 
tions was carried out in 1956. In the General Examinations in 
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Horticulture there were 1,153 candidates, of whom 570 were successful. 
For the Examination for the National Certificate in Elementary Horticul- 
ture, which was held at seventeen County Horticultural Institutes, there 
were 218 candidates, of whom 197 were successful, 31 passing with credit. 
The Teacher’s Diploma in School Gardening was awarded to 5 candidates. 
The National Diploma in Horticulture was obtained by 15 candidates 
and the National Diploma in Horticulture with Honours by 2. 

THE BOWLES MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP—Being of opinion that it 
would be the wish of all Fellows who were privileged to know the late 
E. A. Bowles, the Council has decided to commemorate the active part 
which he took in the Society’s affairs for about fifty years. As is well 
known, throughout his long life he lost no opportunity to help young 
people, and it is believed that he would like no memorial better than 
one designed to carry on that work. The Council has accordingly 
decided to establish a Bowles Memorial Scholarship to enable a Wisley 
student-gardener, past or present, to travel abroad for the purpose of 
collecting plants for introduction to British gardens and/or the study of 
practical horticulture in other countries. 

THE JOINT SCHOLARSHIP—Mr. J. E. Bryan, who was awarded the 
scholarship sponsored jointly by the Worshipful Company of 
Gardeners, the Sir James Knott Fund and the Society in 1955, com- 
pleted a year’s study at Wisley and the scholarship has been continued 
for a further year to enable him to study in Holland. 


Obituary 

It is with profound regret that the Council records the death of five of 
the Society’s Vice-Presidents, viz. Dr. Ernst H. Krelage, for many years 
the outstanding figure in the Dutch bulb industry ; Dr. Elmer D. Merrill 
of the Arnold Arboretum, U.S.A.; Mr. C. G. A. Nix, O.B.E., V.M.H., 
a great authority on fruit who was a former Treasurer and for many 
years a Member of Council ; Col. The Hon. Sir Heaton Rhodes, K.C.V.O., 
K.B.E., who for half a century was regarded as the leading amateur 
gardener in New Zealand, and Sir William Wright Smith, F.R.S., 
V.M.H., for many years the Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Edinburgh, and the Society’s Professor of Botany. The ranks of the 
holders of the Victoria Medal of Honour have also been depleted by the 
death of Mr. F. J. Rose, a talented professional gardener, and Associate 
of Honour and an ex-Councillor; and Mr. H. H. Thomas who was for 
many years the horticultural correspondent of the Daily Telegraph and 
the editor of Popular Gardening. Among others whose deaths the 
Council noted with great regret were one of the Society’s Honorary 
Fellows, Dr. F. C. E. Boérgesen, of the Copenhagen Botanical Museum; 
three Associates of Honour, Mr. W. G. Ayres, N.D.H., Mr. R. Green- 
field, Mr. A. W. Witt, N.D.H.; the veteran botanist, Mr. H. N. Ridley, 
C.M.G., F.R.S.; Mr. Henry P. Lawson, for many years a member of the 
Orchid Committee, and three outstanding amateur gardeners, Mr. A. 
T. Johnson, Col. D. G. Lowndes and Mr. F. G. Vautier. 
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The Gardens 


The weather during the year showed certain extremes. Very low 
temperatures were experienced in February and on February 1 the 
maximum day temperature was only 25° F. The cold spell was followed 
by a long, dry, cold spring with late frosts. Between February 1 and 
June 1 only 2.22 inches of rain fell, the average for this period being 
6.67 inches. Each month from June to the end of September, how- 
ever, brought heavy rain; the total for these four months was 13.08 
inches, nearly double the average. There was a severe gale on July 29 
but little serious damage resulted. 

Generally, satisfactory crops of fruit were obtained in spite of the 
late spring frosts and cold winds experienced for the second year 
running, and there has now been ample proof that the new plantation 
is on a comparatively frost-free site. Exposure to wind is a problem, 
however, and over sixty trees were blown to the ground in the gale of 
July 29, but most were retrieved. 

Despite the unsatisfactory weather the number of visitors for the 
year ending September 30 was 171,075, an increase of 21,150 on the 
previous year. The visitors included a number from overseas. Two 
very useful new signboards have been erected by the Ministry of Trans- 
port on the main A3 road, bearing the words “R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley”’. 
The extended car park was full on four Sunday afternoons during May 
and June. 

The majority of trees and shrubs made good growth as a result of 
the wet summer. On Battleston Hill a large number of duplicate rhodo- 
dendrons, especially species which are fully represented in the species 
collection, have been removed to provide room for the planting of 
more camellias, magnolias, embothriums, primulas, species of Mecon- 
opsis and other woodland plants. There are now over 300 different 
camellia hybrids planted in this part of the Gardens. The peatery along 
the wide path on the eastern side of the hil] has been greatly extended, 
and is fully planted with choice and rare plants. The popular Kurume 
azalea garden is now truly established and together with the rhodo- 
dendrons (including the deciduous azaleas) provided a great attraction 
during the latter part of April, May and early June. ‘The hybridization 
of rhododendrons, both evergreen and deciduous, continues and many 
hybrids of good garden worth are being produced. Experiments with 
““Mist-Technique Propagation” aided with polythene plastic film are 
being carried out with plants difficult to root and some outstanding 
successes have been obtained. Plastics as an aid to plant propagation 
are attracting widespread attention. The rows of old apple trees near 
the herbaceous border, which had become very diseased and decayed 
have been removed, and the area has proved a most suitable site for the 
dahlia and paeony trials. The daffodil trial has been planted in a long 
narrow border on the fringe of the site. 

The old collection of pears, now duplicated elsewhere in the 
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Gardens, has also been uprooted and part of the land is now occupied 
by the iris trials. 

In Seven Acres a beginning has been made in weeding out many 
out-of-date and exhausted shrubs, which will be replaced by newer 
and better varieties. A large bed containing Berberis hybrids has been 
cleared, and replanted with a collection of dwarf conifers, the gift 
of Mr. A. H. Nisbet, of Gosport, Hants. The Gardens staged an 
exhibit of woodland plants at the Chelsea Show consisting mostly 
of hybrid rhododendrons raised at Wisley. Four exhibits were staged 
at the Great Autumn Show at the National Hall, Olympia, and five 
other exhibits of varying interest were shown at Fortnightly Meetings 
during the early spring and summer. 

The Curator continues to appear fortnightly with specialist items 
from Wisley, on the B.B.C. Gardening Club Television Programme. 

GIFTS TO THE GARDENS—The Council wishes to express its gratitude 
for many gifts of plants and seeds. One of the largest was a collection 
of no fewer than 150 different dwarf conifers generously presented by 
Mr. A. H. Nisbet. Another very large and valuable contribution came 
from the Executors of the late Mr. G. H. Berry who presented numerous 
and exceptionally well-grown specimens of a wide range of choice 
alpine plants. ‘The seeds for the Annual Border were the gift of Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons and Messrs. Watkins & Simpson. Mr. Ralph Peer sent 
a collection of varieties of Camellia reticulata from California. A 
collection of cacti and succulents was given by The Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros. presented a number of 
hybrid tea roses; Messrs. MacPenny Nurseries sent a number of plants 
for the rock garden; and Messrs. Blooms Nurseries, Ltd., sent a collec- 
tion of herbaceous plants for the new borders approaching Battleston 
Hill. A useful gift of seeds of hardy plants came from Dr. H. S. Wacher. 

EXAMINATIONS—-During April, June, July and August the practical 
tests forming part of the Examinations for the National Diploma in 
Horticulture and the Teacher’s Diploma in School Gardening were 
conducted at Wisley. 

NEW EQUIPMENT—The working equipment of the Gardens was 
improved by the purchase of a small petrol-driven mobile motor pump. 

PUBLICATION KIOSK—A kiosk has been placed by the main entrance 
to the Gardens for the sale of the Society’s publications, including a 
revised Guide to the Gardens, and coloured postcards made from 
photographs taken at Wisley. 

SEED DISTRIBUTION—During the year, 157,120 packets of seeds 
were distributed. 

ADVISORY WORK—The inquiries by post were again very numerous 
and the greater number of people visiting the Gardens has resulted in 
many personal applications for information and advice. As usual the 
inquiries covered a wide field but problems of a physiological and 
genetical nature seem to be on the increase. 

SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATIONS—Further tests were carried out on the 
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resistance of antirrhinum stocks to rust disease caused by Puccinia 
antirrhini. Crossing of selected stocks was continued but the season 
was a poor one for harvesting good seed. 

A preliminary test on the value of two of the more modern fungi- 
cides for controlling Onion Mildew, Peronospora destructor, was also 
made. 

Experiments on the control of the Onion Fly, Delia antiqua, are 
nearing completion and the results achieved with seed dressings of 
aldrin and dieldrin were sufficiently promising to justify the use of the 
latter compound in the successful onion trial of 1956. It is hoped that 
experiments on the association of the Rhododendron Leafhopper, 
Graphocephala coccinea, with the disease known as “ bud blast” will 
give conclusive results next spring. The results of investigations into 
the control of the Spruce Pineapple Gall Adelges, Adelges abietis, were 
published in the JouRNAL in January 1955, and also formed the basis 
of the scientific exhibit at Chelsea Show. In response to a request 
received from the Ascension Islands advice was given in connexion 
with the control of a scale insect which was threatening to ruin the 
beautifying effect of recent plantings of Neem trees, Melia azadirachta 
(Azadirachta indica) in ““Tea Pot Alley”’. 

FLORAL AND VEGETABLE TRIALS—In a very difficult season the trials 
have, in general, not been as interesting as usual and the continued 
cold and wet weather of the summer months has made judging difficult 
in most of the trials and in certain cases judgment has been postponed 
until 1957. 

In the permanent trials the new one of paeonies was inspected for 
the first time and it was encouraging to see some of the newer clones 
from America growing so well beside the older English standard 
varieties. The trial of delphiniums liked the cool June as did the garden 
pinks. In the latter trial certain varieties bloomed continuously until 
September. The sweet pea trial was very free from scorch, but once 
again showed how difficult it is to produce a good new variety as the 
majority of the stocks were no improvement on existing ones. In the 
autumn the trials of chrysanthemums, dahlias and Michaelmas daisies 
all bloomed freely, the last two being particularly good trials. The 
dahlias appreciated their new position on the site previously occupied 
by the old apple walk. The other permanent trials included those of 
bearded irises, border carnations, daffodils, gladioli, lupins and 
rhododendrons. 

In the invited trials, there were some outstanding novelties in the 
trial of godetias, but in the trial of strains of Salvia splendens, Canter- 
bury bells and lobelias the entries were mainly confined to strains of 
well-known varieties. Judgment of the trials of arctotis, coreopsis and 
zinnia was postponed until 1957. 

In the vegetable section the newly erected Dutch lights and frames 
attracted considerable comment. The trial of lettuces, which matured 
under these lights in April, contained good stocks of such varieties as 
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‘French Frame’, ‘Progress’, ‘Cheshunt 5B’, ‘May King’ and ‘May 
Princess’. In spite of the unfavourable season the melons matured well 
under the lights. In the open ground it was only possible to judge the 
trials of onions and celeriac and so judgment on the climbing French 
beans, runner beans and ridge cucumbers is deferred until 1957. 

NATIONAL FRUIT TRIALS—The year was marked by some of the 
severest spring frosts in the history of the trials. Blossom was abundant 
but the potential crops of apples, pears and plums were practically all 
destroyed. Among soft fruits, only strawberries escaped. In the trial 
of strawberries there are three promising varieties, ‘Talisman’, ‘Auchin- 
cruive No. 25’ and ‘Merton Princess’. 

As the trials at Wisley will be closing down in a few years, a con- 
siderable amount of grubbing was done last winter and will be con- 
tinued during the coming dormant season. In order to provide some 
income from the sale of fruit, blocks of the better market varieties 
are being left for the time being, but the whole area should be clear 
by 1960. 

The recording of morphological characters of varieties of all kinds 
of hardy fruits continugs. 

SCHOOL OF HORTICYLTURE—Thirty-five student-gardeners taking 
the two-year course of instruction are in residence at Aberconway 
House. Fifteen completed the course on September 28 and all gained 
the Wisley Diploma, three with Honours. In the final examination for 
the national Diploma three out of four successful candidates in General 
Horticulture were either past or present student-gardeners. The 
Diploma in Glasshouse Crop Husbandry and the N.D.H. with Honours 
were awarded to past Wisley-trained student-gardeners. 

A revised prospectus for the course was issued during the year. 

NEW BUILDINGS—'I'wo new cottages were built in Wisley Village 
during the year, and work was commenced on an implement shed, 
workshop, etc., on land adjoining Battleston Hill. 

RESTAURANT—A licence for the sale of alcoholic refreshments with 
meals served in the Gardens restaurant has now been obtained. 


Annual Awards 


THE VICTORIA MEDAL OF HONOUR—The Victoria Medal of Honour 
was established ‘‘to enable the Council to confer conspicuous honour 
on those British horticulturists resident in the United Kingdom whom 
it might from time to time consider deserving of special honour at the 
hands of the Society”. The number of recipients is restricted to 63, 
the number of years of Queen Victoria’s reign. Four vacancies having 
occurred in the roll during 1956, the medal has been awarded to: Mr.J.F. 
Barwise, the veteran raiser of new dahlias; Dr. H. R. Fletcher, Assist- 
ant to the Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh; 
Mr. J. S. L. Gilmour, Director of the University Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge; and Dr. W. B. Turrill, Keeper of the Herbarium, The 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, and Editor of the Botanical Magazine. 
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THE VEITCH MEMORIAL MEDAL—The awards made under the 
Veitch Memorial Trust “‘to those who have helped in the advancement 
and improvement of the science and practice of horticulture” are as 
follows: Gold Veitch Memorial Medal to Mr. Albert Burkwood, of 
Rotherfield, Sussex, for his work in raising hybrid shrubs; Silver Medal 
and {25 to Mr. James C. House, of Bristol, for his work in raising 
varieties of scabious; Silver Medal and {25 to Mr. J. L. Mowat, for his 
work as Curator of the University Botanic Gardens, St. Andrews; and 
Silver Medal to Mr. Frank Bishop, of Codsall, Staffordshire, for his 
work in raising delphiniums. 

ASSOCIATESHIP OF HONOUR—The Associateship of Honour, which 
is conferred on “persons of British nationality who have rendered dis- 
tinguished service to horticulture in the course of their employment” 
has been awarded to Mr. H. J. Goodchild, Gardener at Queen Anne’s 
School, Caversham; Mr. E. W. Hobbis, B.Sc., N.D.H., Plantation 
Officer, Long Ashton Research Station, Bristol; Mr. R. Keir, Gardener 
to Mrs. R. M. Stevenson at Tower Court, Ascot; Mr. T. Lindores, 
Gardener to The Earl of Rosebery at Mentmore, Leighton Buzzard; 
Mr. S. L. Lord of The Gardens, Shenley Hospital, St. Albans; and Mr. 
R. J. Wallis, Gardener to Sir Henry Price, Bt., at Wakehurst Place, 
Ardingly, Sussex. 

THE LODER RHODODENDRON CUP, which is awarded for work in 
connexion with rhododendrons, has been awarded to Sir Ciles Loder, 
Bt., Leonardslee; Horsham, Sussex. 

THE A. J. WALEY MEDAL, which is an annual award .“‘to a working 
gardener who has helped the cultivation of rhododendrons”’, has been 
awarded to Mr. T. H. Findlay, Superintendent, The Great Park, 
Windsor. 

THE LAWRENCE MEDAL, “for the best exhibit shown to the Society 
during the year”, has been awarded to Messrs. Sutton & Sons Ltd., 
Reading, for an exhibit of annuals and greenhouse flowers from seed 
at Chelsea Show. 

THE WILLIAMS MEMORIAL MEDAL, “for a group of plants and/or 


- cut blooms of one genus (fruit and vegetables excluded) which show 


excellence in cultivation”, staged at one of the Society's meetings 
during the year, has been awarded to Messrs. Konynenburg and Mark, 
Noordwyk, Holland, for an exhibit of gladioli on August 14. 

THE HOLFORD MEDAL, “‘for the best exhibit of plants and/or flowers 
(fruit and vegetables excluded) shown by an amateur during the year 
in the Society’s Halls”, has been awarded to Major and Mrs. W. G. 
Knox Finlay, Methven, Perthshire, for an exhibit of Nomocharis species 
and hybrids on June 19. 

THE REGINALD CORY MEMORIAL CuP is awarded with a view to 
“encouraging the production of hardy hybrids of garden origin, to the 
raiser of a plant that is the result of an intentional cross. Only a 
hybrid of which one parent is a species is eligible, and it must have 
been exhibited at one of the Society’s Shows and received an award 
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during the current year. Hybrids of annuals and biennials do not come 
under the scope of the award’. This cup has been awarded to Sir 
Frederick Stern, O.B.E., M.C., V.M.H., Goring-by-Sea, Sussex, for 
Paeonia x ‘Emma’ shown at Chelsea Show. 

THE SANDER MEDAL, “for the best new greenhouse plant of general 
utility shown to the Society during the year”, has been awarded to 
Lady Burton, Chipstead, Kent, for Regal Pelargonium ‘Grand Slam’, 
shown on June 5 (Fig. 22). 

THE GEORGE MOORE MEDAL, “for the new cypripedium which 
shows the greatest improvement on those of the same or similar parent- 
age submitted to the Society during the year”, has been awarded to 
R. Strauss, Esq., Ardingly, Sussex, for Cypripedium (Dione g.) 
‘Stonehurst’, shown on January 3. 

THE GEORGE MONRO MEMORIAL cup, “for the best exhibit of 
vegetables shown by an amateur during the year”, has been awarded 
to Col. E. J. S. Ward, M.V.O., M.C., of Hungerford, Berkshire (Gar- 
dener, Mr. H. J. Dodson), for an exhibit on October 16. 

THE GORDON-LENNOX CUP has been awarded to The Shenley 
Hospital, St. Albans, Herts. (Gardener, Mr. S. L. Lord) for an ex- 
hibit of apples and pears shown on October 16. 


Committees, Judges, Examiners and Lecturers 


The Council desires to express its thanks to those Fellows who have 
so generously given of their time and knowledge in assisting the Society 
in its work by serving on Committees or by acting as Judges, Examiners 
or Lecturers, for without their help it would be impossible for the Society 
to carry on its many-sided work. 


The Press 


The Council also wishes to place on record the Society’s indebtedness 
to the Press for the publicity it gives to the Society’s activities and 
for its help in extending a love of horticulture. 


Council 
Under Bye-law 54, three members of Council retire at each Annual 
General Meeting. The retiring members this year are Lord Aber- 
conway, Sir Eric Savill and Mr. G. L. Pilkington. The Society is 
greatly indebted to them for the work they have done as Councillors, 
and Fellows will be glad to learn that all three have very kindly con- 
sented to continue to serve on various Committees. 


Signed on behalf of the Council, 


D. BOWES-LYON 
President. 


December 31, 1950. 
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Dr. & ACCOUNT 
To Lonpon— 
ESTABLISHMENT EXPENSES LESS ALLOCATIONS— 
5,322 Rent, Rates and Taxes 6,177 
18,019 Salaries and Wages. . 18,795 
Other Establishment Expenses, including ‘Light, 
a 11,700 Fuel, Stationery, Professional fees, Renewals, etc. 13,088 
35,041 38,060 
»» WIsLey— 
a 50,552 Net Expenditure for Year, as per separate Account. 57,110 
»» PUBLICATIONS— 
25,002 Journal . 29,522 
10,857 Other Publications 16,711 
35,859 46,233 
18,837 Less Sales, Advertisements and Royalties 24,222 
17,022 22,011 
2,151  ,, STAFF PENSION SCHEME . 2,552 
»» MEETINGS— 
Expenses, Labour and Overheads of Leaman and 
43,754 other Meetings 53,710 
35,934 Less Receipts 43,520 
7,820 10,190 
437. ,, CUPS AND MEDALS. 672 
», CONTRIBUTIONS TO LINDLEY LisRaRy, as per T'rust 
Account— 
Purchase of Books 329 
Salaries, etc. 1,879 
2,220 2,208 
»» SPECIAL EXxPENDITURE— 
Donations. 445 
Expeditions 45 
1574 49° 
»» BOTANICAL MAGAZINE . 1,288 
Add Special Expenditure 582 
897 -—— 1,870 
», EXAMINATIONS IN HorTICULTURE— 
Expenses . 3,702 
Less Fees . 2,444 
741 1,258 
»» SCHOLARSHIP ‘ 262 
Less Contributions om £ 
Worshipful Company of Gardeners « 26 
Sir James Knott Trust. P 30 
146 
28 116 
118,383 Carried forward. ‘ ‘ ‘ 136,537 
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FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3ist DECEMBER, 1936 Cr. 


1955 
118,633 By ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS . i i 122,456 
10,205 ,, DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST ‘ ‘ 10,826 
Less Allocated to— Fi 
4,711 Old and New Halls Rebuilding Reserve . 4,548 
164 Shows Contingency Reserve . . 194 
96 Supplementary Pension Reserve. £80 
4,832 
4,971 
5,234 5:994 
18,266 ,, Harr Lerrincs, Gross . 16,352 
», Lire ComPosITIONs— 
Being amounts transferred in respect of Life 
592 Fellows who have died during the year. é 501 
1,001 ,, RENT OF FREEHOLD Property (Wisley) 968 
», RESTAURANTS— 
Receipts, less Expenditure of 
1,282 Overheads) . 381 
14 5,008 Carried forward. ‘ 146,652 
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1955 
118,383 Brought forward 


To O_p aND New Ha REBUILDING RESERVE APPRO- 


TRANSFER TO WISLEY ACCUMULATED FUNDS ACCOUNT 
2,456 (being additions to Buildings on Wisley Trust Land) 


»» TRANSFER TO PROVISION FOR MAINTENANCE OF 


Transfer to Provision for Maintenance of Premises, 
8,000 Wisley 


6,803 ,, BALANCE, added to General Reserve 


£145,008 


Dr. GENERAL REVENUE & EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 


£ 
136,537 


3,366 


975 


| 
{ 
if 
} 
i 
| 
009 
— 
746,652 
\ 
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FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3ist DECEMBER, 1956—cont. Cr. 


1955 £ 
145,008 Brought forward : ‘ 146,652 


/ 
J 
“ft 
£145,008 146,652 
— 


16,317 


4,584 


31,670 


4,499 


1,552 
£58,622 


Dr. 


WISLEY GARDENS—REVENUE & EXPENDITURE 


To EsTABLISHMENT EXPENSES— 


Salaries and Wages 

Rates, Taxes and Insurances 
Miscellaneous 
Annuities . 


LABORATORY AND SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE— 
Salaries and Wages 
Miscellaneous . 
Depreciation of Equipment. 


GaRDEN— 
Salaries and Wages . 
Hostel—Maintenance and Board . 
Seed Distribution less Receipts 
Miscellaneous . 
Depreciation of Plant and Equipment ; 


NATIONAL Fruit TrIALs— 
(Direct expenditure) 
Wages... 
Miscellaneous 


STAFF PENSION SCHEME . 
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2,911 
582 


18,645 


5,049 


35,389 


35493 


1,731 


£64,307 


ACt 


1955 

£ £ £ £ 

7,982 . . . 9,055 

—— 

4,277 4,609 1, 
ey. | 80 72 

a | 

1 ” 

4,684 . . 5»447 


ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1956 Cr. 


1955 £ 
By DivipENDs AND INTEREST ON WISLEY ENDOWMENT FUND 
934 INVESTMENTS . ‘ 919 
», GARDEN— 
»» NaTIONAL Fruit TrIALs— 
1,200 Grant from Ministry of Agriculture. ‘ : 1,200 
3,529 1,897 
», BALANCE, carried to General Revenue and Expenditure 
50,552 Account ‘ . 57,110 
/ 
£58,622 £64,307 
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THE ROYAL Soc TETY— 


1955 


£ 


98,104 
6,803 


10,000 


114,907 
1,331 


121,729 
4,711 


3,366 


129,806 
5,894 


32,673 


592 


32,081 
1,536 


£ CAPITAL FUNDS AND RESERVES 
250,000 ACCUMULATED Funps ACCOUNT 
GENERAL RESERVE ACCOUNT— 


Balance at 31st December, 1955 . 
Add Balance of Revenue and Expenditure 
Account, 31st December, 1956 . 
Transfer from Depreciation and Renewals 
Reserve, London 


Less Loss on Realization of Investments 
113,576 


363,576 


REBUILDING AND OTHER RESERVES 
OLD AND New HA tts REBUILDING RESERVE— 


Balance at 31st December, 1955 
Add Allocation of Dividends and Interest 
Allocation from Revenue and Expendi- 
ture Account 


Less Loss on Realization of Investments 
123,912 


SHows CONTINGENCY RESERVE— 


Balance at 31st December, 1955 
Add Allocation of Dividends and Interest 


Less Loss on Realization of Investments 
4,730 


SUPPLEMENTARY PENSION RESERVE— 


Balance at 31st December, 195 
Add Allocation of Dividends and Interest 
Share of Policies surrendered 


Less Loss on Realization of Investments 
2,990 


131,632 


LIFE COMPOSITIONS 


As at 31st December, 1955 

Less Amount transferred to Revenue in 
respect of Life Fellows who have died 
during the year 


Add Compositions received during the year 
33,617 


528,825 Carried forward . ; ‘ 


113,576 
4,765 


118,341 
739 


123,912 
4,548 


3,366 


2,990 


250,000 


117,602 


131,826 


4,904 


33,617 


501 


33,116 
1,358 


367,602 


139,830 


34474 
541,906 


B/ 


16: 


| 
— — I 
I 
= = - 
— 13 
#4 
164 174 
4,800 
380 
3,007 
3,100 
| 
1 
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BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1956 


FIXED ASSETS 
LONDON— 
98,162 OLp HALL, OFFICEs, AND EQUIPMENT AT Cost 
167,170 New HALL, OFFices, AND EQUIPMENT AT CosT 
265,332 
(Note.—The replacement of these Assets is pro- 
vided for partly by means of the Rebuilding 
Reserve per contra and also by charging the cost 
of replacement of Equipment direct to Revenue.) 
WISLEY— 
46,787 FREEHOLD LAND AND BUILDINGS, AT COST 
14,320 Less Amounts written off . ‘i 
32,467 
PLANT AND EQUIPMENT— 
9,419 As at 31st December, 1955 
2,950 Purchased during year 
12,369 
1,283 Depreciation for the year 
11,086 
308 885 
INVESTMENTS, at Cost 
REPRESENTING REBUILDING AND OTHER RE- 
131,632 SERVES, as per contra 
141,912 GENERAL 
273,544 


(Market Value 31st December, 1956 £231,979) 


PUBLICATIONS IN COURSE OF 
3,011 PRODUCTION 


CURRENT ASSETS 


roo BoTANICAL MAGAZINE Stock (Nominal Value) 
16,530 SunprY DEBTORS AND PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE. 
& CasH IN HAND 


16,713 


602,153 Carried forward . 


51,107 
14,320 


11,086 
54° 


11,626 
1,409 


265,564 


36,787 


10,217 


139,830 
129,915 


100 
19,229 
108 


312,568 


269,745 


3,921 


19,437 


| 
£ £ £ 
98,260 
167,304 
— 
— 
—— 
: 
605,671 
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THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY- 


7955 
528,825 
10,187 
8,209 
1,978 
6,000 
7,978 
9,794 
2,685 
7,199 
8,000 
15,109 
2,296 
25,383 
6,003 
543 
25,025 
16,374 
47,945 
£602,153 


Brought forward 


PROVISIONS 
LonpDON, MAINTENANCE OF PREMISES— 


Balance at 31st December, 1955 
Less Expended during the year . 


Add Transfer from Revenue and Expendi- 


Wis.Ley, MAINTENANCE OF PREMISES— 


Balance at 31st December, 1955 
Less Expended during year 


Add Transfer from Revenue and Expenditure 


Account 


CHELSEA SHow Works— 
Balance at 31st December, 1955 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 
SUBSCRIPTIONS IN ADVANCE . 
MEMORIAL AND OTHER TRUST FUNDS— 


Balances of Income Accounts in the hands of 
the Society as per Separate Schedule 


SUNDRY CREDITORS 
BANK OVERDRAFT 


15,109 
931 


£ £ 
541,906 
6,000 
14,178 
2,296 
22,474 
3,533 
555 
22,024 
15,179 
41,291 
£605,671 


I have audited the above Balance Sheet, dated 31st December, 1956, and have obtained all the 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and fair view of the state of the Society’s affairs according to the 


Society. 
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BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1956—con1. 


1955 
£ 
602,153 Brought forward. : : 605,671 
£602,153 £605,671 


information and explanations I have required. In my opinion such Balance Sheet is properly 
best of my information and the explanations given to me ‘and as shown by the books of the 


F. G. Featuer, F.C.A., Auditor, 
(HARPER, FEATHER & PATERSON, Chartered Accountants), 
14th January, 1957 1-4 Copthall Chambers, 
Angel Court, 
London, E.C., 2. 
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WISLEY GARDENS—BALANCE 


7955 
£ £ 
79,881 ACCUMULATED FUNDS ACCOUNT 82,337 
Add Transfer from General Revenue and Expenditure 
82,337 83,312 


ENDOWMENT TRUST FUND 


24,893 Balance at 31st December, 1955. ‘ 24,472 
— Add Surplus on Repayment of Capital , 42 


421 Less Loss on Realization of Investment 
24,472 —— 24,514 


£106,800 £107,826 


I have audited the books from which the above Balance Sheet is compiled and certify that it 
the Endowment Trust Fund is not available for use by the Society. 


24,893 
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SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1956 


1955 
£ £ £ £ 
LABORATORY, DWELLING ye GLASS 
HOUSES, RANGES, ETC., at Cost 
33,372 As at 31st December, 1955 . 33,398 
Additions during year . 622 
33,372 33,994 
HOSTEL AND RESTAURANT, at Cost 
46,509 As at 31st December, 1955 . ; . 48,965 
2,456 Additions during year . ‘ r ‘ 353 
48,965 49,318 
82,337 83,312 


N.B.—The Hanbury Trust Estate is, under 
the Trust Deed, vested in the Society only 
so long as it is in a position to use it as 
an Experimental Garden. Accordingly the 
above Expenditure thereon by the Society 
is an Asset only so long as the Gardens 
continue to be used by the Society. 


ENDOWMENT TRUST FUND INVESTMENTS, 
24,472 at Cost 24,514 
(Market value at 31st December, 1956 £20,781) 


£106,809 £107,826 


exhibits a true and fair statement of the position on the 31st December, 1956. The Capital of 


F. G. Featuer, F.C.A., Auditor, 
(HARPER, FEATHER & PATERSON, Chartered Accountants), 
1-4 Copthall 
14th January, 1957 Angel Court, 
London, E.C. 2. 
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the Fruit and 


VvVegetadic Competition. 


Photo, Country Life 
THE ENGLISH LANDSCAPE GARDEN IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 
FIG. 15—WILLIAM KENT’s drawing for the cascades in the Valley of Venus at 
Rousham. (Reproduced from China and Gardens of Europe of the Eighteenth 
Century, by OSVALD SIREN. Copyright 1950, The Ronald Press Company, New 

York) (See p. 79) 


Fic. 16—LORD BURLINGTON’s garden at Chiswick—the obelisk in the pond in front 
of the Tempietto. (Reproduced from OSVALD SIREN, as above) (See p. 78) 
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Photo, “The Times 
THE ENGLISH LANDSCAPE GARDEN IN THI 
CENTURY 
Fic. 2o—The lake at Stourhead (See p. 


bat 


EIGHTEENTH 


80) 


Fic. 21—View over the lake at Stowe. (Reproduced from OSVALD SIREN) 
(See p. 79) 
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Photo, F. E. Downward 

Fic. 22—Pelargonium ‘Grand Slam’. Awarded the Sander Medal 1956. Shown 
by LADY BURTON on June 5, 1956 (Sce p. 55) 


Photo, “‘Brighton Herald” 
A SUMMER GALE 


Fic. 23—Laburnum in flower at Brighton following defoliation in a salt storm 
(See p. 90) 
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JOURNAL OF THE 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


VOL. LXXXII PART TWO 


February 1957 


THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—FEBRUARY AND MARCH 


Shows—The Society’s Fortnightly Shows are held in the Society’s 
New Hall in Greycoat Street and/or the Old Hall in Vincent Square, 
Westminster. 


Tuespay, February 5 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Wepnespay, February 6 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


| Fortnightly Flower Show in the 
Tuespay, February 19 a Flower Show in the 


New Hall. 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. New Hall. 
WepNEsDAY, February 20 Annual General Meeting at 3 P.M. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. on February 19 in the Old Hall. 


Tuespay, March 5 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WeEpNeEsDAY, March 6 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Fortnightly Flower Show in the 
New Hall. 


Fortnightly Flower Show and 
Alpine Garden Society’s Com- 
petition, in the New Hall. 
British Orchid Growers’ Associa- 
ili tion’s Show in the Old Hall. 


Lectures 


Tuespay, February 5, at 3 P.M. “Tulip Species”, by MR. J. S. L. GIL- 
MOUR, M.A., F.L.S., V.M.H. 
(71) c 


Tuespay, March 19 
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Lectures— continued. 
Tugspay, March 5, at 3 P.M. “The Rock and Peat Gardens at the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh”, by DR. H. R. FLETCHER, F.R.S.E., 
V.M.H. 
Turspay, March 19, at 3 P.M. “Some Impressions of the Western States 
of the U.S.A.”, by MR. E. H. M. COX. 


Annual General Meeting—The Annual General Meeting to 
receive the Report of the Council for 1956 and a statement of accounts 
for that year will be held on Tuesday, February 19, 1957, at 3 P.M. 
The Meeting will be held in the Old Hall, as in 1956, in order that there 
may be ample room for all who wish to be present. It is hoped that as 
many Fellows as possible will attend. 

Demonstrations at Wisley—The following demonstrations will 
be given at Wisley, that on the second day being in each case a repetition 
of that given on the first. 

February 27-28. The Pruning of Roses. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 

March 6-7. Seed Sowing and Vegetative Propagation of Alpines. 
(Commencing at 2 P.M.) 

March 13-14. Pests and Diseases of Fruit Trees: Recognition and 
Methods of Control. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 

Gardens at Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition—This annual 
Exhibition will be held at Olympia in 1957 from March 5 to March 30. 
As usual the Gardens laid out in the Annexe of the Grand Hall will be 
one of the most attractive features of the Exhibition. Fellows’ and 
Associates’ tickets will give free admission to the Gardens Annexe (but 
not to the rest of the exhibition) any day from 10 A.M. to I P.M. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 
J. B. Paton 


com is one of the things in the garden about which relatively little 
appears to be known. We all like to have scented flowers in the 
garden, yet the degree of perfume that comes from plants varies not 
only with species in one genus but also between varieties. Likewise the 
conditions of growth can influence the amount of scent emitted; for 
instance in dry sunny positions the perfume of aromatic plants is notice- 
ably improved and many of the plants of the British woodland are 
heavily scented presumably because the poor light makes it difficult for 
the plants to be seen by the pollinating insects and so scent is used to 
guide and attract them. And again there are some plants, such as 
lavender, rosemary and rue, in which both the flowers and the foliage 
have the same scent, and there are others, such as the garlics, where the 
flowers are perfumed as honey and the foliage has the well-known 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY 73 


odour of onion presumably to discourage grazing animals. It is also 
known that wind-pollinated plants have an absence of scent. The 
chemistry of scents is perhaps better understood than the reason for the 
presence of the scents in the plants. In the main, the odours of plants 
are due to the presence of the volatile and ethereal oils, which are 
composed of terpenes. These compounds are ring structures of carbon 
with hydrogen, and also there are the oxygen derivatives of them; one 
of the best known is turpentine, which is a mixture of terpenes which 
flows from the resin passages in the trunks of various species of pine, 
especially Pinus pinaster, and the spruce Picea abies. 

We may now consider some of the scented plants which may be 
seen at Wisley during the winter and spring. In the early days of 
January Hamamelis mollis can be relied upon to scent the air and even 
quite a smal] twig brought into a warm room can produce a sweet scent. 
Another shrub which bears scented flowers is the Chinese semi-evergreen 
Lonicera standishii whose creamy-white corollas appear intermittently 
from November to March as do those of L. fragrantissima. 

However, it is mainly under glass that we have to go to find scented 
blooms in the early part of the year and in the Stove House we find a 
hanging basket containing Angraecum distichum. This epiphytic orchid 
from Sierra Leone has a succession of small white corollas on one- 
flowered pedicels throughout December, January and February. In 
February the very sickly scent of Mitriostigma axillare fills the air. This 
genus is closely related to the well-known scented Gardenia and requires 
the same treatment. 

From Columbia Eucharis grandiflora, also known as E. amazonica, 
is another plant having scented white flowers which may appear either 
in December or January. The pure white of the petals is slightly 
suffused on the staminal cups with green. It is closely related to Pan- 
cratium fragrans which is now more correctly called Hymenocallis 
fragrans. This bulbous plant is a native of West Indies, from whence 
it was introduced about 1730. 

In the Temperate House Jasminum polyanthum produces an abund- 
ance of very fragrant white corollas which are sometimes rose tinted within. 
It is a climbing shrub native of China which may be either evergreen 
or deciduous and in the mildest parts of Britain it can be grown out of 
doors. The scented-leaved geraniums are attractive at all times of the 
year and the crushing of the leaves will always producea delightful aroma. 
Of especial note are the crinkled and cut leaves of Pelargonium crispum. 

In the open the flowers of Viburnum grandiflorum and V. fragrans 
and their hybrid V. x bodnantense can be relied upon to produce a few 
flowers whenever the weather is mild during the winter. On the Rock 
Garden and in the Alpine House we may look for the flowers of Crocus 
chrysanthus, which usually appear in February, while on the wall of the 
Laboratory the sweetly scented Chimonanthus praecox var. luteus opens 
its yellow flowers in batches as the weather allows. MR. BOWLES suggested 
that if, instead of spoiling the plant by cutting twigs, the individual 
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flowers are picked and floated in very little water in a saucer the whole 
room will be scented. Also planted at the base of the Laboratory Wall 
is a bush of Daphne mezereum which flowers freely in March, as does its 
white form D. mezereum album. On Battleston Hill the insignificant 
flowers of Sarcococca hookeriana var. digyna scent the air throughout 
February and March. 

During April we have a wealth of flowering shrubs which scent the 
air. In the Wild Garden the pendent yellow widely expanded blossoms 
of Corylopsis pauciflora and the paler yellow C. willmottiae are both 
attractive and easy to grow, although the former is reputed to be rather 
tender. In the Award of Garden Merit Collection Magnolia stellata has 
white star-shaped flowers that remind one of the bean-field scent. Close 
by is Osmanthus delavayi, which makes a good evergreen bush with 
hanging flowers which have the fragrance of the lily-of-the-valley, while 
in the same part of the garden the double-flowered gorse Ulex europaeus 
flore pleno is a plant which will survive in most gardens, and has a 
peculiar scent. It should always be planted out of pots as it dislikes 
moving. Between the Award of Garden Merit Collection and the 
Herbaceous Borders is planted a collection of viburnums and here we 
may find many sweetly scented flowers borne on compact bushy plants. 
Viburnum carlesii is perhaps the best known but it appears to be rather 
difficult of growth in some gardens and so its waxy strongly scented 
flowers do not appear so freely as might be hoped. However, its hybrid 
with V. utile, V. x burkwoodi, has a free-growing habit and pinkish 
flowers which when fully open are white. Another hybrid with V. macro- 
cephalum, known under the name of V. x carlcephalum, is a newer one 
with cymes of flowers up to 5 inches across. All these viburfnums 
appreciate generous dressings of compost or farmyard manure. 

Although more usually grown as a foliage and berrying plant the 
merits of the scented flowers should not be overlooked when considering 
Skimmia japonica. There are many other plants with scent but they 
will have to be considered in another note at a later date. 


PLANTS OF INTEREST AT WISLEY DURING FEBRUARY 


GLASSHOUSES GLASSHOUSES—cont. 
Acacias in variety Ixora oculata 
Ansellia africana var. confusa Manettia inflata 
Aphelandra chamissoniana Mitriostigma axillare 
Begonia manicata Narcissus dubius 
Billbergia nutans Pamianthe peruviana 
Camellias in variety Schlumbergera bridgesii 
Cestrum parqui Zantedeschia aethiopica 
Chorizema ilicifolium 
Coleus thyrsoideus ROCK GARDEN AND ALPINE HOUSE 
Cymbidiums in variety Coronilla glauca 
Echeveria rosea Cyclamen vernum 


Hoffmannia ghiesbreghtit » vernum album 
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ROCK GARDEN AND ALPINE HOUSE—- AWARD OF GARDEN MERIT 


cont. COLLECTION 
Erodium hymenodes Cornus mas 
Iberts jordaniit Erica carnea varieties 
Leucojum vernum carpathicum Galanthus nivalis ‘Atkinsii’ 
Primula bhutanica Hamamelis varieties 
» edgeworthii Jasminum nudiflorum 
» gracilipes 


Ribes laurifolium 


Romulea bulbocodium WILD GARDEN 


Adonis wolgensis 


Scilla tubergeniana 
Galanthus species and varieties 
FRAMEYARD WALL Narcissus cyclamineus 
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THE ENGLISH LANDSCAPE GARDEN 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


F. J. B. Watson 
(Lecture given on October 30, 1956; MR. G. L. PILKINGTON in the Chair) 


N 1772 WHATLEY began his “Observations on Modern Gardening” as 
follows: 


“Gardening, in the perfection to which it has lately been brought in 
England is entitled to a place of considerable rank among the liberal 
arts. It is as superior to painting as reality to representation.” 


The last phrase is curious. For all the popularity of gardening today 
I doubt whether it would occur to the greatest enthusiast for this hobby 
to compare his activities to those of a painter. But in the eighteenth 
century gardening was the vehicle of a whole range of feelings and 
emotions which we can hardly comprehend today. An eighteenth- 
century proprietor setting out to replan his park—and most of the large 
landlords were engaged in “improving” as the contemporary phrase 
was—took a spade in one hand and BuRKE’s Treatise on the Sublime and 
the Beautiful in the other. He was very conscious that he was “called” 
to practise an art comparable to that of CLAUDE, POUSSIN and SALVATOR 


ROSA. 
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At the end of the seventeenth century the French style of formal 
gardening had been brought to perfection by LE NOTRE at Versailles. 
The bonds between CHARLEs II and the French court were strong, and 
although the KING cannot have seen the garden at Versailles—indeed— 
LE NOTRE had hardly completed his first efforts at Vaux-le-Vicomte 
before the Restoration—yet he was well aware of what was going on in 
France and wished to emulate French taste in gardening as in the other 
arts. He was, however, as all the sruarts, handicapped by lack of money, 
and few of his courtiers were in a position to plan elaborate formal 
layouts of their parks. At Boughton, the SECOND DUKE OF NEWCASTLE 
attempted something on a scale almost comparable with Versailles, but 
for the most part even the richest peers did not extend their formal 
gardens very far from the house. 

But if large formal gardens were an impossibly expensive luxury, the 
planting of trees was a necessity. The depredations of the Tudors and 
the large fines imposed on the landowning classes by the Commonwealth 
government had threatened the Navy’s supply of ships. To encourage 
replanting, EVELYN wrote his Sylva which was sponsored by the KING. 
His efforts were so successful that, it is said, over a million trees were 
planted as a direct result of its publication. If they could not afford large 
gardens, the great territorial magnates would at least have long formal 
avenues. At Badminton, the SECOND DUKE OF BEAUFORT (‘‘Planter John’’) 
struck radiating avenues which stretched for miles across the country- 
side crossing his own and often his neighbours’ estates. And on a smaller 
scale the same thing was done elsewhere. 

Before this time the garden was something self-contained and formal. 
Surrounded by wallsor hedges it shut outsidethe country and wild nature. 
With the planting of these innumerable avenues a first step was made 
towards bringing the house and garden into relation with the surrounding 
country. It was a small step, but as it turned out, an important one. 

At the opening of the eighteenth century other factors were at work, 
tending towards the break-up of the formal garden. The activities of 
the Enclosure Commissioners who cut up the countryside into small, 
privately owned fields were not without influence, for they humanized 
the landscape. After the Revolution of 1688 something of a reaction 
against French ways and tastes set in. Perhaps even the overthrow of the 
absolute monarchy of which Louis x1v had made the formal gardens of 
Versailles such a significant symbol, was not without its effect—though 
I am reluctant to press that sort of analogy very far. 

VANBRUGH gave a sign of the way the wind was blowing when in 1707 
he pleaded with the DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH to allow the ruins of old 
Woodstock Manor to be retained in the groundsof Blenheim. ‘‘It would”’ 
he wrote to her, ‘‘make one of the most Agreeable Objects that the best 
Landscape Painters can invent.” His appeal was unsuccessful. He is 
even said to have suggested that a landscape painter should be consulted 
on the layout of the Park. This story is probably apocryphal, though it is 
not out of keeping either with VANBRUGH’s approach to architecture nor 
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with his request to the pucHEss. In both he displays something of a 
romantic approach to his subject. 

This romantic approach to Nature was consciously felt by SHAFTES- 
BuRY when, in 1771, he wrote in his Characteristics: “I shall no longer 
resist the Passion growing in me for Things of a Natural kind’’, and 
added that “‘the Horrid Graces of the Wilderness represent Nature better 
than . . . the formal Mockery of Princely Gardens.” 

But it was ADDISON who, in the Spectator in 1712, blew the trumpet 
which brought down the walls of the formal garden: 


“Why may not a whole Estate be thrown into a kind of Garden by 
frequent Plantations? A man might make a pretty landscape of his 
own Possessions,” 


he wrote on his return from Italy. The centre of interest had passed 
from the garden round the house to the country without. 

It was to WILLIAM KENT, the architect protégé of LORD BURLINGTON, 
that HORACE WALPOLE gave all the credit of actually taking the step 
proposed by ADDISON. ““KENT’’, he wrote in a passage which has become a 
byword, “‘leaped the ha-ha and found all Nature a Garden.” This is 
hardly fair, either to VANBRUGH, who, as we have just seen, has a good 
claim to be the first to treat the garden as a part of the landscape; or to the 
Royal gardener, BRIDGEMAN. 

At Stowe, where BRIDGEMAN started to lay out the gardens some five 
years before KENT undertook his first garden at Chiswick, there is little 
trace of French formalism. He also used at Stowe—and possibly not 
for the first time— the ‘“‘ha-ha” with which WALPOLE makes such play. 
This was a suuk fence, the object of which was to keep the cattle or deer 
of the park from intruding into the garden without the use of a fence 
which cut off the garden from the view of the surrounding countryside. 

But KENT’s association with LORD BURLINGTON gave him opportunities 
that never came BRIDGEMAN’S way. He exercised something like a dic- 
tatorship in everything which related to domestic architecture from about 
1720 to his death in 1748, so History has remembered him and forgotten 
BRIDGEMAN. 

It was probably about 1715 that he, or more probably BRIDGEMAN, 
began to lay out the gardens of Chiswick House for LORD BURLINGTON 
(some ten years before the rebuilding of the house on its present 
Palladian lines was begun). The formal style is still in the ascendant, 
though there was a cascade and several rustic bridges. There is a note of 
informality in the irregular groves scattered through the garden and 
planted with the large collection of ancient and modern sculpture 
collected by LORD BURLINGTON on his travels in Italy. 

In the first quarter of the eighteenth century the Grand Tour had 
become an established part of the education of every man of birth. In 
increasing numbers throughout the century the young Englishmen visited 
Italy and returned enchanted. They saw Italy as an ideal Arcadian land 
in which the ruins of classical antiquity were bathed in the light from the 
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setting sun of some Golden Age much as the scenes of the Roman 
Campagna were depicted by cLauDE. The Englishman indeed saw Italy 
very much in terms of the landscapes of CLAUDE, GASPAR POUSSIN and 
SALVATOR ROSA. This is clearly to be seen in the poems of the early 
eighteenth-century pastoral poets, THOMPSON, DYER, SHENSTONE and 
their circle (they were indeed known as the Landscape poets). THOMP- 
son’s ‘‘Seasons”’ consists in effect of a series of Claudesque landscapes. 
The formula is given in his own words in “The Castle of Indolence”’: 


“Whate’er Lorrain light touched with softening hue 
Or savage Rosa dashed, or learned Poussin drew.” 


It was even customary for travellers, when visiting the more romantic 
parts of this country, particularly the Lakeland and Wales, to carry with 
them a small instrument known as the “‘Claude Glass’’! It consisted of a 
concave mirror of dark glass in which particularly attractive scenes 
could be viewed, reduced to the shape and dimensions of a small picture, 
the dark glass serving to tone down the too harsh colours of Nature to 
those of a heavily varnished Old Master. 

Whilst KENT was working on the garden at Chiswick (Fig. 16), a 
little farther down the Thames, at Twickenham, ALEXANDER POPE was 
laying out his small garden on the new lines and formulating the new 
principles which were to control garden planning. He had already contri- 
buted articles to ADDISON’s Spectator attacking the old formal garden 
with its topiary work, where: 


“Grove nods to grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other. 
The suffering eye inverted nature sees, 

Trees cut to statues, statues thick as trees.” 


And in conversation he expressed the view that ‘‘all gardening is lands- 
cape painting”. This was nowthe accepted view of LORD BURLINGTON and 
KENT. The principles on which KENT worked were, HORACE WALPOLE said, 
“perspective, light and shade . . . by selecting favourite objects and veil- 
ing deformities . . . he realized the compositions of the great masters 
in painting.” 

At Kensington Palace he even planted dead trees in the garden to 
increase its resemblance to SALVATOR ROSA’S landscapes, and WALPOLE 
found it difficult to believe that cLaupE had not actually painted many 
of his landscapes in the grounds of Stanstead, which KENT laid out for 
LORD HALIFAX. 

But it was at Stowe that his talents were given full scope. Between 
1720 and 1730 he carried out very considerable modifications to BRIDGE- 
MAN’s plan with the object of providing the visitor with “new and 
delightful views at every step”. 

The completely natural style of gardening which was to develop 
during the course of the century had not yet been achieved, but as 
BATTY LANGLEY said in his book, New Principles of Gardening (1728), “a 
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Regular irregularity . . . in the Rural manner” is what was aimed at. By 
judiciously arranging the winding walks a series of pictorial compositions 
was presented to the eye of the visitor and he was given the impression 
that the garden was far larger than in fact it was. Architectural features 
were scattered through the garden and so placed as to be seen against a 
dark background of trees, across water, or to provide a resting point for 
the eye at the end of a vista (Fig. 21). The effect is to our eyes perhaps a 
little too like those strange architectural fantasies of eighteenth-century 
Italian landscape painters where the Pantheon in miniature jostles against 
a pygmy reproduction of the pyramid of Caius Cestius or the Arch of 
Constantine. But contemporaries felt differently. When WALPOLE visited 
Stowe in the 1750’s he wrote in ecstasy “I do love that Albano glut of 
buildings”. 

In addition to laying out the grounds of Chiswick for LORD BURLING- 
TON, Stowe for LORD TEMPLE, and Stanstead for LORD HALIFAX, KENT was 
employed at Holkham, at Houghton, at Rousham (Fig. 15) and at many 
other places. A fashion for having one’s park improved quickly sprang up. 
In 1739,a writer in the magazine Common Sense, wrote, ‘Everyman now, 
be his fortune what it will, is to be doing something to his Place. . . he is 
in Mortar, and moving of Earth. . . one Room, a River and a Wood 
are become the most absolute Necessaries without which a gentleman 
thinks he makes no Figure in the Country.” 

SHAFTESBURY had encouraged and RICHARDSON popularized Con- 
noisseurship and ‘Taste as qualities requisite for the educated English- 
man; and to acquire these he took the Grand Tour. This encouragement 
of a taste for pictures and for collecting works of art had perhaps stirred 
a latent creative urge in the English breast. The day of the amateur 
water-colour painter had not yet arrived, so that it was not unnatural 
that he should seek a mode of expression in his own fields and with his 
own trees. 

“Amateur” in the eighteenth century was a word of approbation and 
had not acquired that faintly disparaging tone which it has today. At 
Stourhead in Wiltshire, there is still preserved in all, perhaps in even 
more than all, its original perfection, what is perhaps the finest of the 
Italianate landscape gardens. It is entirely the creation of an amateur, 
the banker, HENRY HOARE; in its creation he was assisted by the estate 
builders and gardeners alone. He began in about 1741 and for the next 
thirty years he was engaged in laying out his park of about a thousand | 
acres to provide a series of romantic views in the manner of CLAUDE 
LORRAIN’S paintings. The visitor, by taking the correct path, could view 
these carefully composed “pictures” one after another for a circuit of 
about seven miles. On entering the grounds the visitor was first con- 
fronted with the exquisite mediaeval cross which HOARE had purchased 
from the City of Bristol (1733)—for once a genuine Gothic garden orna- 
ment, though the second half of the century saw many sham Gothic 
buildings erected for this purpose. On approaching the north-east 
corner of the lake a truly Claudesque picture was presented—a view 
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down the lake to the Pantheon with a bridge in the foreground. The 
whole picture, if the visitor chose to select his viewpoint with sufficient 
care was framed by trees and vegetation. 

Great importance was attached to the management of water in the 
layout of gardens, and HOARE was fortunate in this respect, for he found 
six springs at Stourhead. By damming up their streams he was able to 
forma large irregular lake of most natural appearance (Fig. 20). By follow- 
ing the path running along the northern edge of the lake the principal 
architectural features of the garden were displayed one after another in 
rapid succession: a Turkish tent (the canvas of which was painted to re- 
semble blue and white mosaics), a rustic cottage, the Pantheon, and the 
Grotto were seen, whilst further on were the Temple of the Sun (Fig. 18) 
(modelled after the circular temple at Baalbek), the Temple of Flora, a 
very rustic Convent and a Hermitage. 

With the increasing interest in the Middle Ages, Hermitages became 
a very popular garden feature. It is said that at Painshill, CHARLES 
HAMILTON (another amateur improver) employed an old bearded man to 
sit outside the hermitage in monk’s garb. He was, however, discharged 
—or so it was said—when a party of visitors to whom the garden was 
being proudly displayed by the owner, came upon him with a jug of 
beer and a pipe in place of the Bible, beads and crucifix stipulated in 
his contract. 

The Pantheon at Stourhead was modelled on its Roman prototype 
and housed, in addition to classical sculptures collected in Italy by the 
owner, RYSBRACK’S masterpiece, a Hercules, executed with the intention 
of outshining ROUBILLAC and SCHEEMAEKERS. 

The most striking architectural feature of the gardens at Stourhead 
is undoubtedly the Grotto. The Grotto, which has a long architectural 
history, had recently been made popular in England by the one con- 
structed by pore at Twickenham. Much expense was frequently devoted 
to the decoration of their interior with rare shells, mirrors and brightly 
coloured marbles. They were intended to combine the advantages of a 
garden pavilion with the opportunity to indulge in a Gothic frisson. The 
Georgian shudder certainly survives at Stourhead, where the Grotto is 
entirely constructed of local stones and stalactites, with none of the 
somewhat tawdry and highly coloured additions which were sometimes 
used. A winding descent through overgrown rocks leads to a circular 
domed chamber, lighted by irregularly shaped piercings in the walls, 
through which views of the lake can be obtained, and by a ray striking 
down from a circular hole in the roof. At one side a marble figure of a 
Nymph reclines (the figure is after the Ariadne of the Capitol), whilst 
at each side of her, the water of one of the springs which form the lake 
flows in a gentle cascade (Fig. 19). Further on, and dramatically lighted 
so as to be silhouetted against a dark background, is a figure of Neptune 
by RYSBRACK. Another of the springs flows from the urn he embraces. 

From the second decade of the century when ADDISON and POPE 
had guided its steps, gardening was approached in a characteristically 
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literary manner; it was largely as a consequence of this that after the 
middle of the century Gothic buildings, and particularly ruined Gothic 
buildings, gradually replaced classical temples in the ornamentation of 
gardens. ‘“‘A ruin,” wrote SHENSTONE, “‘may yet be neither new to us nor 
majestic nor beautific, yet affords that pleasing melancholy which pro- 
ceeds from reflection on decayed magnificence”’; in fact, as KO-KO says 
to KATISHA in “The Mikado”: 


“There’s a passion that is frantic, 
In ruin that’s romantic, 
Do you think that you’re sufficiently decayed?” 


It is perhaps not without significance in this connection that GIBBON 
is said to have first conceived the idea of writing the Decline and Fall at 
Stourhead. 

Apart from stimulating self-dramatizing reveries, Gothic architecture 
had the advantage of being indigenous in England, and, moreover, its 
indefinite forms blended into a landscape in a way that the clear-cut 
forms of the classical temple did not. 

This blending of buildings and estate into a single whole that should 
arouse “‘poetical”’ (that is to say “‘pastoral’’) emotions, which had been 
so successfully accomplished at Stourhead, was the basic plan cn which 
“CAPABILITY” BROWN worked. Starting as a kitchen gardener at Stowe, 
he became the most successful “‘improver’’, as the phrase was, of the 
century. At Stowe he probably participated in the carrying out of KENT’S 
modifications to the garden plan and their subsequent enlargement. At 
any rate, it was at Stowe that he attracted the attention of LORD TEMPLE’S 
aristocratic friends sufficiently to be “borrowed”, in 1751, by LORD 
WARWICK to plan and lay out the gardens at Warwick Castle. This was 
only the first of a series of commissions from landed proprietors all 
over the country. 

He was christened LAUNCELOT, but acquired the nickname “‘caPa- 
BILITY”, by which he is universally known, in consequence of the remark 
he invariably made when his advice was sought—“Your park, my lord, 
has great capabilities”. 

BROWN did not aim at creating a series of views after CLAUDE and 
SALVATOR. It was not that the taste for these painters was passing, but 
rather that the approach to art had become more self-conscious by the 
1760’s, being conditioned by the considerable number of aesthetic 
treatises which had then been recently published. BRowN paid especial 
attention to theories of HOGARTH and BURKE. HOGARTH found the key 
to aesthetics in the curving lines of Grace and Beauty. Therefore the 
walks and streams must meander and the lakes take on a serpentine 
form. In a curious passage BURKE had compared the Beautiful to the sense 
of being swiftly drawn in an easy coach over smooth turf, whilst 
elsewhere he found the quality of Sublimityin rotund forms. Accordingly 
BROWN surrounded the mansion with smoothly curving lawns, the grass 
of which was planted with rotund clumps of trees. 
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Utilitarian ideas were not allowed to interfere with the beautiful and 
sublime ideas to which these settings were intended to give rise. Kitchen 
gardens were concealed by plantations of trees, the entrance to the 
servants’ quarters was often sunk below ground level, and all formal 
features were swept away so that nothing might interfere with the 
flowing lines of the curving approaches to the house and the undulating 
surfaces of the lawn might be uninterrupted. 

In spite of the somewhat abstract method of appealing tothe emotions 
by the embodiment of aesthetic ideas, BROWN regarded his own work as a 
largely literary exercise. He explained his method to HANNAH MORE 


as follows: 


“Here [said he, pointing to one part of the scene] I make a comma, 
and there [pointing to another part] where an interruption is 
desirable, to break the view, a parenthesis—now a full stop—and 
I begin another subject.” 


It was thus he converted his clients’ grounds into “sweet pastorals 
and elegant elegiacs” as he described them. 

This poetry was, as might be expected, frequently excessively prosy. 
Or, at any rate, some of his contemporaries found it so. SIR WILLIAM 
CHAMBERS was the chief of these. As royal architect his views were per- 
haps coloured by a certain jealousy that BROWN had been allowed the 
favour of laying out Richmond Park in the immediate neighbourhood 
of his own scheme at Kew. He considered that BRowN’s gardens 
“differed little from fields”, and to design gardens after this fashion it 
did not matter if one were “a peasant or a POUSSIN’”’. 

In 1772 he published an attack on BROWN’s methods in A Dissertation 
on Oriental Gardening. His claim to speak with authority on the subject 
was based on a visit made to China in 1742, though in fact such accuracy 
as his descriptions attained was due to borrowings from the writings of 
certain Jesuit missionaries in China. 

He considered that a garden should be “‘ Natural without resemblance 
to Vulgar Nature”’. He wished, like BRowN, to create a ‘“‘garden of ideas”’, 
but instead of the pastoral ideas evoked by BROWN’s gardens he wished 
to “agitate the Mind by a Variety of Opposing Passions”. The visitor 
was to pass rapidly from pleasing scenes ‘“‘where all the gayest products 
of the vegetable world were disposed in all the picturesque forms which 
nature can suggest” to “scenes of terror” composed of ‘“‘gloomy deep 
valleys, inaccessible to the sun”’, furnished with “dark caverns, impend- 
ing rocks and impetuous cataracts”’. ‘Bats and owls” were to flutter in 
the groves, whilst ‘wolves and tygers howl in the forests.”’ To inspire 
ideas of mortality “gibbets, crosses and all the instruments of torture” 
were to flank the paths. 

It was all, of course, fearfully impractical, and, even more strange, 
exceedingly unlike Kew, which differed from the work of the despised 
BROWN in little except that the site was unusually flat and featureless— 
and a few exotic Oriental buildings were scattered about. 
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But, after all, one Chinese pagoda does not make an Oriental garden, 
and except for giving birth to a few designs for strange half-Gothic, 
half-Oriental garden pavilions and garden-seats the Chinese garden 
hardly found favour in England, though on the Continent the jardin 
anglo-chinots had a considerable vogue. 

The two theories of garden layout, the pastoral method of “‘caPa- 
BILITY” BROWN, and the more picturesque and dramatic methods advo- 
cated by CHAMBERS, split the “improvers” of landscape into two schools. 
The controversy which ensued was prolonged right into the nineteenth 
century and produced a spate of books and pamphlets. In fact, the 
gardens designed by the opposing schools differed very little from each 
other, but the literary scope of the discussions gives some indication of 
the seriousness with which the subject was viewed. 

Amongst BROWN’s followers, the chief was HUMPHREY REPTON, a 
water-colour painter of faint but definite talents. Having been ruined by 
speculation in 1785, he decided to take advantage of his artistic talents 
and of his wide circle of well-to-do acquaintances and to set up as a 
landscape gardener. He was, indeed, the first to assume this title, which 
he selected, he says, because the combined talents of a landscape painter 
and a practical gardener were needed for the work of improving. 

During his days of prosperity he had formed a circle of influential 
friends. His character combined sycophancy and pomposity in a manner 
likely toendear him to suitable clients. “Ornaments,” he wrote, “by their 
number and excellence distinguish the taste, wealth and dignity of their 
possessors. In England there is no need to conceal these marks of 
grandeur. Rank and affluence are not crimes in England.” Such views 
were likely to recommend him to the large landowners of the period. 
They seem to have done so, for within six years he had already been 
employed on the improvement of fifty noblemen’s parks. 

While it is easy to laugh at REPTON’s pomposities, it is clear that he 
was extremely sensitive to the qualities of English landscape, and the 
present appearance of much of the best and most typical English park- 
land is due to his activities and the foresight of the owners who employed 
him. 

He had less objective views of landscape than “CAPABILITY” BROWN, 
and did not wish to reduce views to any theoretical beauties of serpentine 
walks, rotund clumps of trees and “sublimely” curving lawns. He wished 
to emphasize the characteristic impression given by a stretch of parkland 
by removing those accidental distractions which Nature had so clumsily 
imposed. 

His technical methods are fortunately preserved for us in a series of 
notebooks, each bound in a uniform red, in which a number of delicate 
water-colours display the “before” and “after” effects of those scenes 
about which he was consulted. ; 

From the Red Book still in the possession of the original owner’s 
family at Bayham Abbey, we can see just the effects he was aiming at 
when his advice on its improvement was sought by LORD CAMDEN iN 1799. 
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As he found the view, the small Gothic villa, hitherto used as a small 
country retreat by LORD CAMDEN’Ss family, was prominently silhouetted 
against a dark background of firs which dwarfed the ruins of the Premon- 
stratensian Abbey nearby. The distant view of the Abbey was, besides, 
confused by the meandering of the streams in the valley. 

By an ingenious system of movable flaps hinged across his drawings, 
REPTON was able to show in a particularly effective manner the “‘before”’ 
and “after”’ effects of his proposed treatment. 

Thus, on turning back the flap, we find that the Abbey is made more 
conspicuous by the removal of the tall fir trees and a smaller cottage is 
substituted for the Gothic villa. The confusing wanderings of the streams 
in the meadow were to be diverted into a single channel gently serpent- 
ining to form a suitable foreground to the view. For the Abbey had been 
decided upon for the focal point of the view from the new house. 

A field above and slightly distant from the Abbey was selected. This 
enabled the owner to get the maximum view of his own property—a 
point on which REPTON always insisted. Moreover, he insisted that the 
house should always face slightly south-eastwards to get the maximum 
amount of morning sun, whilst the north and west sides were to be 
protected by woods. 

Whilst the curves of a small stream were a suitable foreground for 
the Abbey, a flat meadow, such as existed at the foot of the wooded slope 
below the site selected for the house, was hardly sufficiently imposing to 
support the large building in the castellated style which REPTON had 
decided upon. A lake was therefore to be formed by damming the stream, 
the dam itself to be concealed by planting trees. The effect aimed at is 
seen by lifting the flap (Fig. 17). 

REPTON was extraordinarily in demand—no fewer than two hundred 
Red Books are recorded. In the gardens of Cadogan Place, London 

a small garden left almost as he laid it out. Both Regent’s Park 
and St. James’s Park show typically Reptonian lay-outs, though neither 
is by REPTON himself—the former being designed by Forpyce about 1812, 
and the formal gardens of the palace of Whitehall were given their 
present form by EYTON in 1827. 

But REPTON’s manner did not appeal to every taste. Two gentlemen, 
connoisseurs of some influence and amateurs of gardening, decided that 
the theories of “CAPABILITY” BROWN and REPTON were fundamentally 
wrong and must be publicly refuted. Of the two, RICHARD PAYNE KNIGHT, 
the eminent collector of Greek bronzes and CLAUDE drawings, was the 
better known and therefore, by arrangement with his ally, sIR UVEDALE 
PRICE, led the charge with ‘The Landscape”, a didactic poem. 

His attack on REPTON was at least trenchant: 


“Hence, hence, thou haggard fiend, however called, 
Thin, meagre genius of the bare and bald; 
Thy spade and mattock here at length lay down, 
And follow to the tomb, thy favourite BROWN.” 
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His main theme was a return to earlier theories of garden layout. 
The gardener must attempt to imitate the painter more closely. SALVATOR 
RosA and, as might be expected in view of his splendid collection of 
CLAUDE drawings, LORRAIN, were especially singled out for imitation. 


“To make a landscape grateful to the sight . . . 
Three marked divisions we shall always find 
Not more, where CLAUDE extends his prospects wide.” 


And at every stage in the argument the standards of CLAUDE are 
appealed to. 

KNIGHT’s collaborator, SIR UVEDALE PRICE, was more of an aesthetician. 
To explain his pleasure in the country lanes around his home he evolved 
a theory of a third aesthetic category to add to the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful which BURKE had postulated. This was the Picturesque. PRICE meant 
by this, I think, something more than the “suitable for painting”, 
which is usually given as its definition. BURKE had noticed vastness and 
obscurity as characteristics of the Sublime, and smoothness and gentle- 
ness as qualities of the Beautiful. For price the characteristic quality of 
the Picturesque was “‘roughness and sudden variation, joined to irregu- 
larity” of form, colour and lighting. 

Though pRIcE was less didactic than PAYNE KNIGHT about the direct 
application of painting to gardening, he considered that the general 
principles of composition, balance of light and shade and so on, espe- 
cially as those principles had been applied by cLaupe, should be studied 
as a guide to the method of laying out estates. “All types of gardening”, 
he wrote, “‘must be judged by the universal principles of painting.” 

PRICE investigated the methods of introducing the Picturesque into 
the garden in detail and with great thoroughness. One of the most inter- 
esting conclusions he reaches is that the style of architecture developed 
by VANBRUGH is the most suitable to blend with a picturesque garden, 
for, he says, VANBRUGH ‘“‘Worked according to the principles of painting 
and has produced the most painterlike effects”. This confirms the view 
already expressed at the beginning of the lecture that VANBRUGH must be 
given at least part of the credit for the creation of the landscape garden. 

At Dunglass, in Haddingtonshire, sR JAMES HALL, an archaeologist 
of note, an authority on geology, and a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
who had studied the works of price and KNIGHT, laid out his grounds 
and rebuilt his house entirely on “picturesque” principles. He adopted 
the recommendations made by prRIcE so far as to call for a painter, and a 
notable picturesque painter, in an advisory capacity. ALEXANDER NAY- 
SMITH, the landscape painter, not only planned the grounds but provided 
a model of the house as well. Then, that nothing might be overlooked, 
the architect, RICHARD CRIGHTON of Edinburgh, who usually worked in 
the neo-Greek style, was made to study VANBRUGH. 

The garden is a perfect SALVATOR ROSA scene with its ravine, fallen 
pine trees, and tangled undergrowth providing exactly that “‘intricacy” 
which PRICE considered a leading quality of the picturesque. Except 
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that the house is not a ruin, the glen follows almost literally KNIGHT’s 
lines: 
“Bless’d is he, who midst his tufted trees 
Some ruined castle’s lofty tower sees 
Imbosom’d high upon the mountain’s brow, 
Or nodding o’er the stream that glides below.”’ 


The view from the summerhouse above Dunglass follows the “three 
marked divisions” of the Claudian formula—the intricate foreground, 
the “feature” of the house in the middle distance, whilst beyond is the 
sea, where to quote from KNIGHT again: 


“The semi-lights and semi-shadows join 
And quivering play in harmony divine.” 


Dunglass was built between 1807 and 1813, and with the opening of 
the nineteenth century the landscape garden begins to die out. The 
botanists who had been working undisturbed throughout the eighteenth 
century had, by the beginning of the next, produced a very large number 
of flowering plants. To display these the system of bedding out, beloved 
by the Victorians was developed and this overwhelmed the landscape 
garden, as the previous century had understood it. 

The growth of the landscape garden took place almost step by step 
with the development of the romantic movement in literature. Some of 
the earliest traces of a romantic feeling for Nature are to be found in 
POPE’s early pastoral poems, ‘Windsor Forest” and ‘“‘Eloise and Abelard”. 
You will recall that at the beginning of the lecture we saw how strong an 
impulse his writings on gardening and his work on his own garden at 
Twickenham gave to the early development of the landscape garden. 
It is significant that SHENSTONE, one of the most successful of the 
so-called Landscape poets, laid out his small estate, “The Leasowes”’, 
at Halesowen, into one of the most renowned landscape gardens of the 
century. 

In a note on the origin of the word “romantic”, MR. LOGAN PEARSALL 
SMITH, after remarking that it came into current use at the same time as 
the word “‘picturesque”’, points out that each word is used to describe 
Nature when seen through the medium of art—of literary art in the 
case of “romantic” and of painting in the case of “picturesque”. He 
goes on to say: 


“Painting and literature had been from ancient times, judged and 
criticized by their relation to Nature; but this curious reversal of 
the process, the projection of art into Nature, the contemplation of 
Nature through the coloured glass of art, and from a consciously 
literary or pictorial point of view, is an element that must not be 
neglected in any definition of the word we are discussing. It is a 
nice instance of those subtle changes in men’s feelings, and ways of 
looking at the world, which are so important and yet so elusive.” 
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The creation of the landscape garden was both a cause and an effect 
of such a change of feeling. As a consequence of attempting to make the 
English countryside look like a painting by CLAUDE or PouUssIN, the 
Englishman developed a new feeling for the countryside itself, 


NOTES FROM FELLOWS 


Gardenia rothmannia 


Gardenia rothmannia Linn. f. flowered in August 1956 for the first time 
in these gardens. 

In 1949, seed was received from South Africa. It germinated well 
and about fifty plants were raised. These plants grew slowly and now 
some are 2 feet high while others are only about 1 foot. The three that 
flowered were by no means the largest or the best plants. During 
recent years a few were planted out every spring but did not survive 
the winter. In spite of last winter’s severity, however, I see that two 
plants which were cut down to ground level are now coming up well 
from the roots, so perhaps this gardenia is not as tender as one thought. 
I should mention that about ten plants were given away to botanic 
gardens and friends. 

Here, Gardenia rothmannia forms a handsome, evergreen shrub. 
The beautiful flowers are produced singly and are yellow with red 
markings. The sweet scent is very strong and lasts when the flower is 
dead. This gardenia was introduced into Kew Gardens in 1774 but 
seems to have been lost to cultivation in Europe. It is figured in the 
Botanical Magazine t. 690 (Fig. 28). 

N. MCEACHARN 
Villa Taranto, 
Pallanza, Italy. 


Aesculus dallimorei 


In the JourNAL of The Royal Horticultural Society of September, 
1956, an article by J. R. SEALY, B.SC., F.L.S., gave a full botanical descrip- 
tion of this remarkable new graft-hybrid which was observed and 
reported by MR. W. DALLIMORE, I.S.0., V.M.H., in June 1955. 

While on holiday during the last weeks in May 1956, my wife and I 
had the great pleasure of visiting MR. and MRS. DALLIMORE at their home 
in Bidborough. Knowing of my interest in trees MR. DALLIMORE said 
“T’ll show you a tree you’ve not seen before”, and he very kindly took 
us down the road to see it. 

First we came to a tree of Aesculus octandra with a well-developed 
head which had apparently been top-grafted some years before on a 
standard of A. hippocastanum. A few yards further on was another tree 
with a considerably larger head on a trunk of more ample girth. Judging 
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from the positions of the two trees on the roadside verge both were 
planted for amenity effect at the same time. 

This second tree has produced the new hybrid A. dallimoret. It also 
apparently commenced as A. octandra top-grafted on a standard A. 
hippocastanum. It bears several typical branches of A. octandra, but 
by far the larger part of the luxuriant head is A. dallimoret which is 
evidertly a periclinal chimaera produced by union of the two parents. 

The tree was in full bloom when we saw it, the octandra branches 
bore typical flowers of that species while the graft hybrid bore erect 
panicles of blossom similar in size to those of A. hippocastanum, but of an 
attractive colour which my wife and I could only describe as primrose 
colour (Fig. 29). 

The strong growth of the graft hybrid has apparently helped to 
build up the girth of the trunk which, as already mentioned, is greater 
than that of the other tree. It seems possible that the octandra branches 
will ultimately be suppressed by the stronger hybrid growth. 

I agree with mr. SEALY that in addition to its botanical interest A. 
dallimorei is likely to become a useful tree for decorative effect. 

MR. DALLIMORE has recently informed me that the foliage on both 
trees, octandra and the hybrid, coloured early this autumn and both 
trees shed their foliage earlier than some nearby trees of hippocastanum. 

ALFRED B. MELLES, M.B.E., N.D.H. 


A SUMMER GALE 


J. R. B. Evison 


A 6 a.m. on Saturday, July 28, 1956, the air was seasonably warm 
and there was little or no wind over England and Wales, but there 
was a depression growing deeper some 500 miles south-west of Ireland. 
By the early hours of Sunday it had reached Land’s End and southerly 
gales were affecting south-west England. The course of the depression 
took it across England to reach the centre of the North Sea some 24 
hours later. As it travelled, gale-force winds, which were markedly 
intermittent, swung round through south-west to north-east; some of 
the worst winds occurred as it moved away. 

Here at Brighton the worst gusts registered up to 85 m.p.h. These 
speeds were, however, only for very short periods. 

The immediate result was the largest number of road blockages ever 
recorded since the Parks Department’s records were started in 1872. 
To use the nomenclature made familiar by air-raids, over 500 incidents, 
i.e. branches or trees needing more than manual removal, occurred. Of 
the smaller incidents—small trees and innumerable small boughs dealt 
with by the Street Scavenging section of the Borough Engineer’s 
Department—some idea of the scale can be realized from the bill, £289! 
This is swollen of course by the fact that Sunday rates were payable. 
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Few of the fallen trees proved seriously defective; a few had unsus- 
pected butt-rot, the vast majority were large boughs of beech and large 
beech blown out complete with roots. Beech is a distinctly dangerous 
tree in my experience and quite as lethal as elm, popularly supposed to 
be much more troublesome. I think this to be especially true after a dry 
year. 
Another unique feature of the storm was the extent of the damage to 
foliage and herbaceous tissues. We know it as “‘salt burn”’, though only 
a guess can be made as to the extent to which blame can be divided 
between the fury of the wind and the saline moisture carried by it. 

Readers will remember that the coastal towns of this part of Sussex 
are on a shallow coastal plain, the South Downs behind rising gently to 
some 8oo feet about five miles back, then dropping suddenly to the flat 
Weald of Sussex. Observations made over a 15-mile belt behind Brigh- 
ton reveal the following. The foliage of all deciduous trees completely 
scorched on the windward side up to the ridge of the South Downs. 
Trees damaged include beech, birch, sycamore, ash, elm, poplar, horse- 
chestnut, hawthorn, malus and prunus especially badly; taller shrubs 
such as lilac and philadelphus. A more detailed list is appended. 

The young growth of Cupressus macrocarpa was severely browned as 
far back as Lewes (seven miles from the coast). Beyond the Downs 
rather less damage was to be seen dependent very largely on the shelter 
available for a further six miles. The upper branches of the affected 
trees were most severely damaged. 

Beyond this line browning of young foliage was apparent, but with- 
out tests for saline deposit it was difficult to tell whether it was due to 
salt or to wind alone. 

In the towns most bedding plants within fifty to one hundred yards 
of the sea were destroyed, or so severely damaged as to be useless. 
These included geraniums, petunias, marigolds, begonias and antir- 
rhinums. Only mesembryanthemums and Cineraria maritima were 
unaffected. 

Many normally salt-resistant shrubs such as Tamarix, Euonymus, sea 
buckthorn, Senecto greyit, etc., were badly damaged. Even grass was 
completely blackened. From one-quarter to half a mile from the sea the 
flowering growth of many plants, salvias, dahlias, etc., was removed. 
Within about three weeks they were flowering freely once more. 

Austrian pine in one area showed damage on the windward side. 

In the Parks Department nursery some three miles from the coast, 
apart from the usual severe damage to shelter plants as above, rows of 
Prunus cerasifera atropurpurea were severely scorched, whilst consider- 
able blackening of the foliage of Myosotis was noted. Raspberries were 
defoliated, as were many fruits, apples, etc. 

Such were the results as recorded soon after the storm. As this note 
is concluded in late September we are seeing a second spring. Some 
trees, notably sycamore, ash, horsechestnut and hawthorn, have pro- 
duced fresh green foliage; a curious sight amidst the storm-blasted, 
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prematurely bare-branched beech, etc. Some early spring-flowering 
trees and shrubs are flowering freely, these include laburnum (Fig. 23), 
lilac, horsechestnut, apple, pear, strawberries and raspberries. 

We are bound to ask ourselves a few questions as we look at this. ; 
Why do a few trees, beech, lime, etc., show no signs of producing young 1 
foliage? Why should laburnum and lilac flower, but not cherry, malus, 
forsythia, ribes, etc? It would be interesting to know if others have 
observed free-flowering in subjects not named above. 

The following casual observations also give food for thought: 


(a) In a few places on the chalk cliff-faces, wallflowers and stocks— ) 
especially the latter—have naturalized. They seem quite unaffected by 
the storm. 

(5) In a not very well-maintained nursery, about a mile from the sea, 
Convolvulus major had been allowed to take possession of wire-dividing 
fences. It seemed unaffected by the spray drift and gave excellent 
protection to nearby chrysanthemums. 

(c) In an endeavour to obtain further information on the effect of 
sea spray a number of plants were sprayed with sea water. The range 
was not so wide as could have been desired owing to the few plants 
available unaffected by storm damage. 

Salix babylonica, Prunus subhirtella autumnalis and pyrethrums (Chrys- 
anthemum parthenium var. aureum) showed severe marginal scorch; 
Escallonia macrantha, petunias, geraniums, box and campanula were 
unharmed. As it was difficult to simulate spray owing to run-off, a 
wetter was added; this had the surprising effect of reducing rather than 
increasing the damage. 

Obviously more information is needed on this matter. 


SERIOUS DAMAGE: MORE THAN HALF OF MOST LEAVES DEAD 
Fagus sylvatica 


Acer leopoldii 

» pseudoplatanus 
Aesculus hippocastanum 
Antirrhinum vars. 
Begonias (fibrous) 
Berberis aggregata 
Betula pendula 
Buddleia davidi 
Ceanothus azureus 
Chimonanthus praecox 
Chrysanthemums 
Cornus alba 
Corylus avellana 
Cotoneaster frigida 
Crataegus oxyacantha 
Deutzia scabra 
Escallonia (Donard vars.) 


Fraxinus excelsior 
Fuchsia magellanica 
Hibiscus syriacus 
Laburnum vossii 
Larix europea (decidua) 
Lavatera trimestris 
Ligustrum ovalifolium 
Lonicera nitida 
Malus (John Downie, etc.) 
Marigold (Tagetes spp.) 
Pelargonium zonale vars. 
Petunia vars. 
Philadelphus coronarius 
Picea omorika 
Populus alba 

» nigra italica 
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Populus trichocarpa 
Prunus avium 
»  cerasifera atropurpurea 
»  cerasus 
» communis 
» spinosa 
Ribes sanguineum 
Roses, H.T.s and multiflora 
Salix vitellina 


Sambucus nigra 
” racemosa 
Spiraea media 
Syringa vars. 
Taxus baccata 
Ulmus procera 
Valerian (Kentranthus ruber) 
Viburnum fragrans 
” tinus 


DAMAGED: LESS THAN HALF THE LEAVES DEAD, 
MARGINAL SCORCH, ETC. 


Ailanthus altissima 
Chamaecyparis lawsoniana 
Choisya ternata 
Coronilla emerus 
Cotoneaster divaricata 

” franchettii 
Cupressus macrocarpa 
Daphne mezereum 
Dianthus sp. 
Griselinia littoralis 
Hippophae rhamnoides 
Hypericum calycinum 
Ilex aquifolium 
Kniphofia sp. 
Lavendula spica 
Leycesteria formosa 
Lycium chinense 
Mahonia bealei 
Olearia macrodonta 

»  oleifolia 


Phlomis fruticosa 
Picea abies (spruce) 
Pinus nigra (Austrian pine) 

» nigra calabrica (Corsican 

pine) 

» sylvestris (Scotch pine) 
Quercus ilex 

»  iiicifolia 
Rhamnus alaternus 
Robinia sp. 
Rosmarinus officinalis 
Senecio greyii 

»  monroi 
Sorbus aucuparia 
Spartium junceum 
Spiraea japonica 
Tamarix hispida aestivalis 

” tetrandra 
Viburnum burkwoodii 
” carlesii 


UNHARMED ON EXPOSED SITES 


Alyssum maritimum 
Atriplex halimus (young tips burnt) 
Cineraria maritima 
Escallonia macrantha 
” rubra 
Euonymus japonicus (young tips 
burnt) 


Gazania splendens 
Mesembryanthemum roseum 
Olearia haastii 

Santolina chamaecyparissus 
Ulex europaeus 


WISLEY TRIALS, 1956 
PERENNIAL ASTERS 


Sixty-four stocks of perennial asters (Michaelmas daisies) were grown at 
Wisley in 1956; many of these stocks have received awards in previous years 
and were grown to compare with the new stocks of which this year there 
were seven. In order to control wilt (Verttcillium vilmorinii) all varieties 
except those in the Amellus section were propagated from tip cuttings taken 
in March. These cuttings were planted on April 28, 1956. Varieties in the 
Amellus section were not moved in 1956. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Floral Committee A 
on September 25 and October 4, 1956, and on its recommendation the 
Council of The Royal Horticultural Society has made the following awards 
to perennial asters as varietiés for garden decoration. 

The number in brackets after the description was that under which it 


was grown in the trial. 


Novi-Belgii Section 

CRIMSON BROCADE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Bakers Nurseries Ltd., Codsall, Wolverhampton, Staffordshire.) F.C.C. 
October 4, 1956. Plant 3 feet high, compact and erect habit; flowers 2 inches 
diameter, semi-double, carried in a loose panicle, Cyclamen Purple (H.C.C. 
30). [24] 

PICTURE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Bakers Nurseries 
Ltd.) F.C.C, October 4, 1956. Described R.H.S. JourNaL, 81, p. 139 
(A.M, 1955). [56] 

COOMBE VIOLET. (Raised and sent by Mrs. S. C. Fawell, Temple- 
coombe, East Grinstead, Sussex.) A.M. October 4, 1956. Plant 44 feet high, 
compact and erect habit; flowers 2345 inches diameter, semi-double, carried 
in a loose panicle, a deep shade of violet near Amethyst Violet (H.C.C. 35). 
[36] 
TUDOR ROSE. (Raised by Mr. Harrison, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Winkfield Manor Nurseries, Ascot, Berkshire.) H.C. September 25, 
1956. Plant 3? feet high, compact and erect habit; flowers 2 inches diameter, 
semi-double, carried in a loose panicle, Petunia Purple (H.C.C. 32/1). [48] 


Novae-Angliae Section 
SEPTEMBER RUBY. (Raised by Mr. Karl Forster, Munich, Germany, 
introduced and sent by Messrs. Blackmore, & Langdon, Twerton Hill Nur- 
sery, Bath.) H.C. September 26, 1956. Plant 44 feet high, compact and erect 
habit; flowers 1}? inches diameter, semi-double, carried in a close panicle, 
a shade of purple near Orchid Purple (H.C.C. 31). [59] 


Amellus Section 
NOCTURNE. (Raised by Mr. A. Bloom, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Blooms Nurseries Ltd., Bressingham, Diss, Norfolk.) H.C. October 4, 1956. 
Plant 3 feet high, compact bushy and erect habit; flowers 2} inches diameter, 
semi-double, carried in a fairly close panicle, Heliotrope (H.C.C. 636). [7] 
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EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


One hundred and two stocks of chrysanthemums were grown at Wisley 
in 1956. Nine of these were grown for the first time having been selected 
during 1955 for trial at Wisley by the Joint Chrysanthemum Committee of 
The Royal Horticultural Society and The National Chrysanthemum Society. 

Cuttings were rooted during February and March, the rooted cuttings 
were potted up into 3-inch pots and grown on in a cool greenhouse. The 
plants were removed from the pots and planted in a cold frame from which 
they were planted out in the open ground on April 27, 1956. Twelve plants 
of the disbudded varieties and six plants of the pompon and spray varieties 
were grown. The disbudded varieties were stopped, where necessary, to 
encourage the production of eight to twelve blooms per plant. 

Control of chrysanthemum eelworm (Aphelencoides ritzema-bosi) was 
obtained by using sprays of Parathion at o-o1 per cent. active ingredient. 

The trial was inspected by the Joint Chrysanthemum Committee on 
August 29 and September 12 and 28, 1956, and on its recommendation The 
Royal Horticultural Society and The National Chrysanthemum Society have 
made jointly the following awards to chrysanthemums after trial at Wisley. 

The varieties are arranged in this report according to the classification 
of The National Chrysanthemum Society. The number in brackets after the 
description of the variety was that under which it was grown in the trial. 


SECTION 21.—OUTDOOR VARIETIES, REFLEXED 
(a) Large flowered 
Yellow 
YELLOW TRIUMPH. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. & T. 
Johnson, The Nurseries, Tibshelf, Derbyshire.) F.C.C. August 29, 1956, as 
a disbudded variety for garden decoration. Described R.H.S, JourNAL, 80, 


P- 139 (A.M. 1954). [64] 


Light Bronze 
ORANGE PEACH BLOSSOM. (Raised by Mr. C. W. Zwager, 
introduced and sent by Messrs. Zwager Bros., Winterton Gardens, Turkey 
Street, Enfield, Middlesex.) A.M. September 12, 1956, as a disbudded variety 
for garden decoration. Plant 42 inches high, compact, bushy, erect, bearing 
flower stems 20 inches long. Flowers 5? inches diameter, Spanish Orange 
(H.C.C. o10) flushed reddish crimson, reverse creamy-yellow. [51] 
Pink 
PINK PRIDE. (Raised by Mr. H. Shoesmith, V.M.H., introduced and 
sent by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, Westfield, Woking, 
Surrey.) A.M. September 12, 1956, as a disbudded variety for garden 
decoration. Plant 51 inches high, compact and erect, bearing flower stems 
36 inches long. Flowers 5} inches diameter, Rose Bengal (H.C.C, between 
25/3 and 25/2), inner florets flushed salmon. [46] 


(b) Medium flowered 
Yellow 
ORANGE SWEETHEART. (Introduced and sent by Messrs. Colham 
Green Nurseries Ltd., Chapel Lane, Hillingdon, Middlesex.) F.C.C, 
August 29, 1956, as a spray variety for garden decoration. Plant 48 inches 
high, compact, bushy, erect, bearing flower stems 15 inches long. Flowers 
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34 inches diameter, near Tangerine Orange (H.C.C. 9/1), reverse pale golden 
yellow (A.M. 1950). [27] 
Pink 

BRENDA TALBOT. (Raised by Mr. H. Shoesmith, V.M.H., intro- 
duced and sent by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd.) F.C.C, September 12, 1956, 
as a disbudded variety for cutting for market. Described R.H.S. JOURNAL, 81, 
p. 188 (A.M. 1955). [42] 

PINK DAWN. (Raised by Mr. H. Shoesmith, V.M.H., introduced and 
sent by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd.) F.C.C, September 12, 1956, as a dis- 
budded variety for garden decoration. Described R.H.S. JOURNAL, 81, 
p. 188 (A.M. 1955). [41] 


SECTION 22.—OUTDOOR VARIETIES, INCURVING 
(a) Large-flowered 
White 

WHITE UNA. (Raised by Mr. F. Whitley, The Park, Eccleshill, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, introduced and sent by Mr. G. R. Bacon, Heathfield 
Nurseries, Eccleshill, Bradford, Yorkshire.) A.M. August 29, 1956, as a 
disbudded variety for garden decoration. Plant 48 inches high, compact 
and erect, bearing flower stems 24 inches long. Flowers 6 inches diameter, 
outer florets creamy white, inner florets deep cream-white. [91] 


Light Bronze 
WESTFIELD BRONZE. (Raised by Mr. H. Shoesmith, V.M.H., 
introduced and sent by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd.) F.C.C. September 12, 
1956, as a disbudded variety for garden decoration. Described R.H.S. 


JOURNAL, 81, p. 189 (A.M. 1955). [74] 


SECTION 24.—OUTDOOR VARIETIES, POMPON 
(a) Tall 
Pink 
CHICK. (Raised by Mr. H. Shoesmith, V.M.H., introduced and sent by 
Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd.) F.C.C. September 29, 1956, as a spray variety 
— decoration. Described R.H.S. JourNaL, 81, p. 189 (A.M. 1955). 
19 
WOKING BOUQUET. (Raised by Mr. H. Shoesmith, V.M.H., 
introduced and sent by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd.) F.C.C. August 29, 1956, 
as a spray variety for garden decoration. Described R.H.S. JourNAL, 81, 
p. 189 (A.M. 1955). [17] 
(6) Dwarf 
Pink 
LONDON’S PRIDE. (Raised by Mr. H. Shoesmith, V.M.H., intro- 
duced and sent by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd.) F.C.C. August 29, 1956, as a 
spray variety for garden decoration. Described R.H.S. JourNAL, 80, p. 142 


(A.M. 1954). [14] 
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BOOK NOTES 


“English Gardens Open to the Public.” By A. G. L. Hellyer. 160 pp. 


(Country Life.) 30s. 

A delightful book with splendid photographs of a hundred English gardens which 
can be seen by the public on some days in the year. It is a worthy record of the 
diversity of the gardens of England showing all the different types of gardens 
from the more formal, such as Ludstone Hall, in Shropshire, and Blenheim Palace, 
to the large woodland gardens of Leonardslee and Exbury. Then there are the charms 
of the more intimate gardens of Sissinghurst Castle and Hidcote and St. Nicholas. 
Some gardens such as the great garden of Bodnant and the smaller one at Abbotswood 
combine the formal and the woodland. The photographs of the view of the Cascade 
House at Chatsworth and the immense yew hedge at Bingham Melcombe makes one 
wish to hurry off to see these wonders. 

This book will have the effect of encouraging more and more of the public to take 
the opportunity of visiting all these beautiful gardens. I miss the photographs of the 
most delightful modern garden, the Savill garden in Windsor Great Park, a garden 
open to the public and one which should be seen by all interested in gardens. 

Some day, perhaps, a book of photographs will be issued showing some of the 
quite small gardens which are so carefully tended by their enthusiastic owners and 
should be seen. 

The photographs are excellent and also the short descriptions. There is an in- 
accuracy where it is said that I built the house at Highdown. I am not so old as that, 


as the house was built in 1820. 
F. C. STERN 


“Greenhouse Gardening Round The Year.” By Marion Dulles. Demy 
8vo. 195 pp. Illus. (The Macmillan Co., New York and London.) 26s. 

As the title indicates, this book is a personal record of the cultivation of plants in 
a small greenhouse month by month. Written by an enthusiastic and extremely 
observant amateur who is not afraid to be unorthodox, it shows a lively interest in the 
natural habitat and origin of her plants and indicates how such knowledge of climatic 
conditions can assist in their cultivation. 

Her home, and the greenhouse which is part of it, is situated in Ohio and the book 
deals with the climatic conditions of the ‘‘ Middle West”’ of the U.S.A. where the ex- 


tremes are much greater than in Britain. 0 Se 
Her house is consequently designed for two crops a year but primarily for use and 


enjoyment in the winter. 

Starting the year in September she makes up beds of soil on the benches, planting 
these with a framework of “‘permanent’’ plants reinforced by pot-grown bulbs and 
other flowering material. In May the bulk of this goes outside again, being plunged 
or planted out of doors in sun or shade as required by the individual plants. ; 

Meanwhile, the house can be used for melons, or a similar crop, which revel in the 
heat and humidity of a greenhouse while the conditions out of doors are parched and 
dry. If the owner is going on vacation it is simply left out of commission with nothing 
to worry about. 

No one need fear that unfamiliar terminology may reduce the value of the book to 
British readers, in fact the glossary of special botanical and horticultural terms is 
first-class and equally as useful here as in America. 2 . 

o far as materials used go, gardening terms on both sides of the Atlantic seem 
remarkably alike, though in some instances they are used somewhat differently; for 
example ‘‘compost pile”’ is used for stacking loam as well as for the composting of 
leaves and garden rubbish. 5 

for liquid feeding. 


The term fertilize is also used throughout 
As regards taxonomy it is up to date. Common names are also freely used, but 


unfortunately these do not always mean the same plant. For example the “Star of 
Bethlehem’? of the author is Campanula isophylla alba, whereas to most people in this 


country it is Ormithogalum umbellatum. 
What will be unfamiliar over here are Brunsvigia for the South African Amaryllis 


belladonna and the splitting up of Antholyza into Chasmanthe and Curtonus, and 
Brodiaea into Ipheion, Dichelostemma and Tritelia. Conversely, our old friend 


Hippeastrum has apparently reverted to Amaryllis. ; 
Lists of plants are given as appendices, including bulbs, both winter and summer 


lowering—annuals and permanent plants. An unusual note is provided by a list of 
red-berried and red-and-white flowered plants for cultivation for Ce. 
Gc. W. INSON 


(9s) 
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“‘Dahlias.”” Amateur Gardening Picture Book 7. By A. G. L. Hellyer. Illus. 
(Collingridge.) 7s. 6d. 

Mr. A. G. Hellyer’s book on dahlias is a very good and compact edition. Having 
120 illustrations which are very clear and explicit I feel that this book should fulfil 
a very useful purpose. ‘ 

The whole of the cultivation of the dahlia has been very well dealt with from start 
to finish. In fact, the book reminds me very much of a lecture which is accompanied 
by some very first-class slides. 

I have always been a great believer myself in visual training as far as practical 
gardening is concerned, as it is so much easier to put one’s point of view over by means 
of a good picture than it is to put the same into words. : 

The only part that I consider has been a little overdone, is the part that deals with 
the staking of a dahlia plant. If the plant itself is entirely on its own, then it may require 
five or six stakes, but if planted 2 feet 6 inches each way, then only one cane or stout 


stake should be required. 
STUART OGG 


“The Tall Bearded Iris.’”” By Nicholas Moore. 8vo. 115 pp. Illus. (W. H. 
& L. Collingridge, Ltd., London.) 21s. 

In the past ten years at least six books have been written about irises. This latest 
one by Mr. Moore is the shortest and least comprehensive of them all, and one wonders 
why it was written and published. The author is described as one of the most promising 
of our younger poets and as being interested in brooms, sempervivums and other 
flowers ; but no indication is given of his qualifications for writing a book on irises and 
giving advice which novices might be tempted to follow. 

Much of the historical data is culled from the previous books and no exception 
can be taken to this because acknowledgment is made to most of the authorities quoted. 
But over half the book is devoted to the breeding of irises, and whilst Mr. Moore has 
evidently had discussions with several hybridizers, particularly in East Anglia, he can : 
have had little or no experience of the art he propounds. He advises many varieties as | 
parents which have not been used by any able and experienced breeder for at least ten 
years; his colour descriptions are at times bewildering; and he is guilty of mistakes j 
which ought not to occur in a book of this kind. 

One thing which might have lifted the book to the sublime has curiously been 
omitted. It contains no modern poetry. 


H. J. RANDALL 


“‘Hardy Heaths.” By A. T. Johnson. Cr. 8vo. 127 pp. Illus. (Blandford 
Press.) 10s. 6d. 

This excellent book on Hardy Heaths was written by one of the outstanding horti- 
cultural journalists of this century (the late Mr. A. 'T. Johnson), in his most lucid, f 
authoritative and readable manner. 

The author knew his plants one and all, knew their requirements, knew their 
uses, and above all has in this—another of his books—left us a mint of information C 
which will be of great value to everyone contemplating the growing of hardy heaths. 
During this period of high taxation the wise garden lovers will be anxious to plant 
hardy heaths, enabling them to enjoy interest and colour in their garden at all times 
of the year. In the pages of this book can be found the answers to practically every 
question that may arise in attaining this labour-saving result. 

Chapters are devoted to ‘‘ Soil and Situation’’, ‘“‘ Propagation’’, ‘‘Allied Shrubs’’; 
there is also an excellent selection of species and varieties, both of Calluna and Erica. 

I really enjoyed reading the last chapter, which gives some of the economic uses of 
heaths, particularly various white-blooming kinds recommended as first-class pro- 
positions for the cut-flower market trade. Heather beer is mentioned, of which I do 
not know; but heather honey, yes—for breakfast it is a well-known delicacy. “No 
heather, no grouse”’ will be appreciated by all who love grouse shooting. 

Many more industrial uses of the heather are mentioned, all making delightful 
reading, and all for a mere tos. 6d. 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 


The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


he contents of this volume copyright. For permission to telee 


FRANCIS HANGER 
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SEEDSMEN 


CARTERS 
TESTED 
SEEDS 
“Blue Book 
of Gardening ”’ 
Catalogue 


Free on Request 


SEED-RAISERS 


The best cloches on earth. They protect 
your plants from wind and frost, ensure 
strong, heavy-yielding crops which mature 
weeks earlier. Chase Cloches can be used 
all the year round. Obtainable everywhere. 
Send NOW for free booklet on Cloche 
Gardening. 


Chase electric or oil-heated Seed Raisers are 
the complete answer for the keen gardener 
who has no heated greenhouse. Inexpensive, 
efficient and very economical. Irrigated by 
glass-fibre wicks for correct humidity. 
Send for full details. 


For vegetables of superb flavour, flowers of superlative colour 


Chase SEEDS rfume, stron wing and disease resistant, sow Chase 
Hand picked and untouched by chemical 


COMPOST GROWN | free on requsst. 


CHASE LIMITED, 38(0) CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, MIDDLESEX 
xi 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
| RAYNES PARK, LONDON, 5S.W.20 | 
Chase Aids FOR YOUR GARDEN 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY 


DIPLOMA IN 
LANDSCAPE DESIGN 


A post-graduate course extending over 
one session (full-time) is conducted in 
the Department of Town and Country 
Planning, King’s College. The Diploma 
is recognised for purposes of exemption 
from the Final Examination leading to 
Associate Membership of the Institute 
of Landscape Architects. 

The course is open to candidates who 
already hold approved qualifications in 


(1) Landscape Architecture, 

(2) Architecture, 

(3) Forestry, 

(4) Horticulture, or 

(5) Town and Country Planning. 


Further particulars may be obtained 
either from the Secretary, Department 
of Town and Country Planning, King’s 
College, 3 Devonshire Terrace, or the 
Registrar, King’s College, Newcastle 
upon Tyne. 


SOMETHING SPECIAL! 


DOUBLE TREE PONIES 
‘ Morning’ (white), ‘Sunset’ (bright reddish), 
* Evening’ (mauve), ‘Midnight’ (purple), 
* Storm’ (red-purple-black). 
Each 12s. 6d.; Collection of five, <5s. od. 
*Sunshine’ (very rare yellow), 25s. od. each 


SEEDS 


HANNIBAL Amaryllis belladonna Hybrids (see 
article and photographs, R.H.S. Journal, No- 
vember 1955). 


Refrigerated, pre-sprouted, and guaranteed 


germination. 
2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. per packet. 


Other seeds: Lilies, usual and unusual (e. 
Lilium japonicum, 38. 0d. each), selected Gladioli i 
and spring bulbs; lists free. 


HARDY ORCHIDS 
Bletilla hyacinthina, 2s. 6d. 
Calanthe discolor, 5s. od. 
Cypripedium japonicum, 5s. od. 
Cypripedium speciosum, 78. 6d. 
Calanthe discolor, yellow var., 73. 6d. 


IRIS KAEMPFERI 


Mixed in ten choice varieties, 3s. od. (308. od. 
per dozen). 


Carriage and packing free for cash with order. 


SWAINS, THE SEED HOUSE 
BRISTOL, r. 


WALTER BLOM & SON 
(of Holland) 


Coombelands Narseries, 


Leavesden, Watford, Herts. 
and at 


Sunninghill Park Gardens, 
Ascot, Berkshire 


* 


Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds of Superior 
Strains 


A copy of our Spring Catalogue will 
be sent on application. 


NEW FLOWERS FOR 
1957! 


Here are some of the interesting Flower Seed 
Noveities we are offering for 1957. 


190. Candytuft, tam f Mixture. A miniature 
race of very dwarf and compact plants about 
9 inches high. per pkt. Is. Od. 


St. Cyclamen, Pink Fragrance. A nine 
rose-pink variety with sweetly-scent 
per pkt. of 12 seeds 2s. 6d. 


Dahlia ‘Autumn Festival’. These have 
double or semi-double flowers in shades of 


flewers. 


red, orange and yellow with dark copper-red 
foliage. per pkt. Is. Od. 


African Marigold ‘Crackerjack’. Com- 
a growing and very early flowering with 

rge double flowers of primrose, gold and 
orange. per pkt. 6d. 


Petunia ‘Red Satin’. An F.1 hybrid for 
bedding with incredibly vivid flowers of 
crimson-scar/et. per pkt. 2s. 6d. 


Phiox Drummendii, Twinkling Stars. 
Clusters of star-like flowers in many brilliant 
hues. per pkt. Is. 6d. 


Send for copy of our &4-page catalogue, 
in colour and containing par- 
many new and interesting varieties of 

seeds at money-saving prices. 


743. 


SAMUEL DOBIE & SON LIMITED 
(Dept. 30) 11 GROSVENOR ST., CHESTER 
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Quality and Service 

since 1870 

*x 
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~The best of all Sweet 


Peas are Bolton’s 


New spring catalogue now ready 

_ of the best varieties and novel- 

ties of Sweet Peas; also selected 

prize strains of Antirrhinums, 

_ Asters, Pansies, Stocks, Zinnias, 

and other flower seeds; post free 
upon request 


| Awarded 315 Gold Medals 


ROBERT BOLTON & SON 
Birdbrook, Nr. Halstead, Essex 


THE ALPINE GARDEN 

SOCIETY 
Offers its members—for only £1 

per annum : 

Its renowned Quarterly Bulletins. 

Seed Distribution of over 1,500 

species. 
Postal Library Service. 
Tours and Excursions abroad. 


Flower Shows in London and 
elsewhere. 


Local Groups in various centres. 


Residential Alpine Study Week- 
ends. 


Visits to notable Rock Gardens. 


Apply to: 
Hon. Publicity Manager, 
15 West Drive, Birmingham, 20 


to 
H.M. Queen 
Elizabeth The 
Queen Mother 


By 
Appointment 
Nurserymen 
& Seedsmen 


We publish annually the follewing Catalogues 
TREES & SHRUBS 


(Price 1 6) 
Including Rhododendrons, Conifers, Climbers 
and Bamboos. Growers commercially of the 
greatest number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions. 

Hedging Plants. 

Hardy Perennial, Biennial, Alpine and Aquatic 
Plants (price 1/-). 

Rose Trees, including species and old-fashioned 
types, and Fruit Trees. 


Vegetable and Flower Seeds and sundries, 
Corms and Bulbs for Spring planting, 
Summer Bedding and Greenhouse plants. 


Please send us your request for those in which 
you may be interested. 


(Request for Tree and Shrub Catalogue must be 
ac ied j e for | 6, and for 


” Perennial Catalogue, by | -) 


Any not at present available will be sent when 
published. 


HILLIER & SONS 
WINCHESTER 
Awarded Gold Medal at every Chelsea Show 
since the War! 


BEST QUALITY 


NURSERY STOCK 
from West Sussex 


We offer for present delivery some of 

the most reliable trees and plants obtain- 

able from our 100-acre nurseries, situated 

in the exposed fertile belt beneath the 
South Downs. 


FRUIT TREES ROSES 

FLOWERING TREES and SHRUBS 

HEDGE PLANTS CLIMBERS 

HERBACEOUS and ROCK PLANTS 
in best varieties 


Interesting 80-page catalogue 
with illustrations on request 


THE 
BARNHAM 
NURSERIES LTD. 


BARNHAM, Nr. Bognor Regis 
SUSSEX (Established 1880) 


“SHAMROCK’’ BRAND 


Finest quality only. Sterile, weed 
and pest free. Genuine Sphagnum 
Moss origin with an ideal granulation 
and highest moistureabsorption rate. 


Full detatls-leaflet and prices from 


IRISH PEAT MOSS (SALES) 
59 Park Street, Bristol, 1 


THE MECHANIZED 
GARDEN CENTRE 


Garden equipment, motor mowers, 

motor scythes, rotary cultivators, hedge 

trimmers, chain saws, flame guns, 
sprayers, lawn sweepers, etc. 


Available ex-stock — demonstrations 
BETTER GET IT AT 
110 Marylebone Lane, W.1 (WEL. 6842) 
and Brenchley, Kent 


THE 
TREE SPECIALIST 
Co., Ltd. 


Head Office: 
RUSTINGTON, SUSSEX 


Telephone: 1679 (all lines) 


Depots: 
Chichester, Dorking, Reigate, 
Lewes, etc. 


NO CHARGE 
ADVICE AND ESTIMATES 


Every description of tree work by experts 


SMAIL’S GARDEN SHOP 


Seeds for Garden or Indoor Culture 
Climbing, Alpine and Hardy Plants 
Flowering and Evergreen Shrubs 
Fertilizers, Insecticides 
RY ’s Garden Pots 
‘ohn Innes 
Composts 


W. SMAIL 
44/46 Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
ABBey 4427 
One minute from St. James’s Park Station 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall 


‘HART’ 


Certified 
GRASS SEED 


Treated against birds and pests 
Cash with order, carriage paid, bags free. 
“Standard”’ Mixture of Sheep's Hard and Red 
Fescue, Timothy $.23, $.24, Devon Eaver and S.S. 
Ryegrasses. 1-14 1b. 3/3 per Ib.; 15 ib. and upwards 
2/9 per Ib. (cwt. rate). 


Free on request: (a) Grass Seed Mixtures Analysis 
Chart; (b) Bulletin of Fertilizers and Horticultural 
Sundries. Supplied only by:— 
MAXWELL M. HART (LONDON) LTD 
Trial Grounds : Winnersh, Wokingham, Berks. 
Phone: WOKINGHAM 1121 


YOUNG SEEDLINGS 


For those who lack the time or facilities 
for raising seed, we offer Young Seedlings 
of our following specialities: 
Young dling Double Begonias 12/6 dozen 
Young seedling Delphiniums. . 10/-_ ,, 
Young seedling Cyclamens. . . 12/6 ,, 
Young seedling Polyanthus. .. 7/6 ,, 
All are mixed colours and are sent post free. 
Seedlings are also available of our glorious new 
lyanthus—Langdon’s Blue and Langdon’s 
ink. Each colour 15/- per dozen, post free. 


Blackmore +-Langedon 


of BATH 


Do you like Asparagus? 


Best Evesham Crowns 
Per 100 ‘Per doz. 
f-year-old 45/- 8/- 
2-year-old 55/- 9/- 


3-year-old 65/- 10/6 
Cultural instructions 
Despatched March; bags free; carriage paid 
for c.w.o. 


H. J. SPEED & SONS Ltd. 


(Dept. A.1) Tel. 2611 
Evesham, Worcestershire 


HARDY HEATHERS 


Massed heathers are so usefu! in repelling weeds and 
for bright sheets of colour: carnea and mediterranea 
varieties in winter; tetralix and cinerea varieties, 
Daboecia, etc., for spring and summer; numerous 
vagans and vulgaris varieties for autumn. For chalky 
soils choose only carnea varieties. We offer many 
at 24/- doz., 165/- 100, but ‘Springwood Pink,’ 
‘Mrs. Maxwell,’ ‘Camia,’ ‘C. Nix,’ ‘D, Eason,’ 
*Goldsworth Crimson,’ etc., at 27 6 doz. 


Our selection of 12 to flower in four 
seasons, 26 - post free 


Our full Shrub Catalogue (1/-) sent on request, lists 
and describes over 50 varieties of heathers. 


SHRUB SPECIALISTS 
ARTHUR CHARLTON & SONS, LTD. 


Summervaie Nurseries, 
Eridge Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
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From Abelia 
to Wistaria 


Our handbook of Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs describes all the shrubby 
plants worthy of a place in your garden. 
Its eighty pages of information include 
selected lists of plants suitable for 
various soils and special conditions, 
probable sizes ten years after planting, 
and an indication of the soil preference 
of every shrub. 

It is an invaluable aid to economical 
garden planning and well worth a place 


on your bookshelf. 


Send 1/- (stamps) to 


Stuails 


FERNDOWN DORSET 


TURN YOUR 
DREAM INTO REALITY 


by selecting only the best. You can be sure 
they are to be found at TOYNBEE’S Nurseries. You 
will find a large selection of prize-winning varieties 
in our enchanting catalogue: Japanese Maples, 
Azaleas, Cotoneaster, Liquidambar, Witch- 
hazel, Viburnums, Ornamental Shrubs, Fruit 


Trees. 
SEND FOR 116-PAGE CATALOGUE 
AND ROSE LIST 


Send 1/- for your copy—credited 
with your first order 


Telephone EAST! 


WALTER SLOCOCK, Ltd. 


FOR OVER 160 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 


CATALOGUES 


“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 


(Post Free) 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING oe SURREY 


Foot Brushes of 


720 Forged handle, 
as illustrated 
£7 7s. Od. 


722 Minor Single, 
support forged 


handle 
£3 12s. 6d. 


- 264 Heavy Duty as 
720, but without 
handle 

18s. 6d. 


262 Minor, as 264, 
only smaller 
@ 7s. 6d. 


266 Beehive for light 
soils 
€3 17s. 6d. 


261 Single Scraper 

with two spikes for 

.. fixing into ground 
£1 15s. Od. 


"720 Forged Handle 
All patterns carriage paid 
Our HORTICULTURAL BRUSHWARE list free 
on request 


cooks ( Vexwich ) BRUSHES 


LIMITED 
Makers of Brushes since |8/4 
DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH 
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HYDRANGEA 
(HORTENSIS) 


SPECIALISTS 


Twenty-five of the most modern varieties 
in strong one-year pot grown plants. 


We grow good Roses too ! 
Stamped addressed envelope for lists 
please. 

W. C. WICKS LTD. 


Mapperiey Nurseries, Nottingham 
Growers of good pionts since 1880 


HORTICULTURAL 
THERMOMETERS 


MAXIMUMS AND MINIMUMS, 
STERILISERS, HOTBED, 
WET AND DRY HYGROS., ROOM 
Send for Descriptive Leaflet and Prices 


W. BLACKMAN LTD. 
227-9 GOSWELL ROAD, E.C.1 


FOR ONLY £5 


you can acquire a 


BEGINNER’S COLLECTION 


OF 
COOL HOUSE ORCHIDS 
requiring a Winter minimum of 48° F. 
Three mature flowering plants 


USE MASKELL’S | 
“SUPER HOP” 


The clean, easy-to-use manure—supplies Humus, _ 
Phosphates, Potash and Nitrogen economically, | 
and ensures good quality healthy crops. ideal | 
for lightening heavy/clay soils, puts “‘body’’ into 
any soil. 
“Medium” Sack for 500 sq. ft. 12/9 
“Large’’ Sack for |,000 sq. ft. 20/- 


or six seedling Cymbidiums “Double” Large Sack 35/- 
All orders delivered carriage paid Home Eng- | 
From: land/Wales mainiand. All! fertilizers, manures and | 
SANDERS oe supplied at competitive prices. Listfree. | 
ALBANS | MASKELLS, 62 Dirleton Rd. Works, 
| 
to his from SASAN Q UA 
many parts of the world. Nearly 2,500 species CAMELLIAS 


including rare stove plants, Bromeliaceae and 
Gesneriaceae; tropical, temperate and hardy trees 
and shrubs; palms; alpine, border and woodland 
plants; cacti and succulents; also seeds of bulbs, 
tubers, etc., and orchids. 
PRICES from 1/- to 2/6 per pkt. 
(reduction for 12 or more pkts.) 
Please write at once, enclosing stamps 6d., with 
details of interests so that appropriate lists can be 
sent. Offers of unusual seeds on an exchange 
basis, especially from Overseas, welcome. 


MAJOR V. F. HOWELL, F.R.H.S., 
FIRETHORN, OXSHOTT WAY 
COBHAM, SURREY, ENGLAND 


Loveliest of all hardy winter-flow- 
ering shrubs, most are easier and 
and more vigorous than the japonica 
varieties, and are ideal for walls in 
sun or shade. The single kinds are 
sweetly scented. We have nine varie- 
ties, from 14 ft. to 4 ft. high. 
Catalogue on request 


THE SANDHURST NURSERIES 
Sandhurst - Camberley - Surrey 


HAUCK FLAME-GUNS 


are the first choice of every discriminating 
buyer. More Hauck Flame-Guns are in use 
than all other makes combined. 
Send in your a now and those jobs 
cleared up without 


Prompt 
deliveries. 


VULCAN JUNIOR MODEL 
Write for catalogue to Sole Distributors Phone 
GEFARE LIMITED WISBECH 1577 


THE 
SOUTHERN TREE SURGERY 
COMPANY 
Arborists and | Tree Surgeons 
Byways, 79 Tower Street, 
Weedham Leck, =< Winchester, 


Advise on, estimate for, and carry out all tree work 
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FRAGRANT FREESIAS 


YOUR GARDEN 


PLANT THE GENUINE 


‘“PARADISE” FREESIAS 


RED, IVORY-WHITE, ORANGE, CREAM-YELLOW, BRONZE, BLUE 
SWEET-SCENTED FLOWERS 


There will be a constant flowering over a period of 8 weeks 
or even longer 


ASK FOR THE GENUINE 
‘““PARADISE”’’ FREESIAS 
YOUR 
GUARANTEE OF SUCCESS 
DO NOT ACCEPT ANY SUBSTITUTES 


“PARADISE” FREESIAS AT ALL 
BULB MERCHANTS AND SEEDSMEN 


* REGD. PRODUCT OF HOLLAND 


ISSUED BY 


H. DE GRAAFF & SONS, WISBECH, CAMBS. 
WHOLESALE ONLY 


F A SELECTION 
from one of the most beautiful and interesting W AKELEY’S 


nurseries in the country. ark) 
(Registered Trade M 


RHODODENDRON PRAECOX 
Soft pink, February-March flowering. Splendid Ee re ] p 
MANURE 


budded plants, immediate despatch, 14-2 ft. 15/~ 
RH ODODENDRONS, dwarf 
cilpinense, white, pink flush, early, 
12-15 ins, 10/6 
impeditum, violet blue, 9-12 ins. 10/6 
Stable manure is scarce, but you'll find Wakeley’s 
Four-Fold Hop Manure a perfect substitute— 
Humus, Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash—every- 
thing the soll needs from seed-time to harvest— 


Caldwellii, pink, late, 9-12 ins. 7/6 
Bungonishiki, terra cotta, semi-double, 

9-12 ins. 7/6 
Kirishima, pink, 9-12 ins. 7/6 


FLOWERING CRABS 
Strong standards, 4-5 ft. stems 


Pink Drift, rose pink, our raising, 9-12 ins. 10/6 
AZALEAS, evergreen 

to enrich It, and stimulate and sustain plant life 
and growth. 


PRICES 
Small Bag 8 6, Medium 12/9, Large 


floribunda and atrosanguinea 17/6 20 La 
hartwegii, very showy, pink and white 17/6 
lemoinei, wine crimson 17/6 iteration without notice 
ACER PENNSYLVANICUM 
ttractive leaves and bark, 6-7 ft. 15/- 
FORSYTHIA (Goldenbells) FROM ALL THE BEST 
ae finest yellow, 3—4 ft. S/- NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 
YDRANGEA or carriage paid England and Wales 


White Wave, 7/6 Hidcote Pink, 7/6 
Mousseline, 5/- 


All hardy stock from open ground. 
Packing and carriage extra cost. 


land 1/6 Large Bag; 1/- Medium Bag; 
Bag extra). If any difficulty, 
write to address below. 


Write for new season’s price list. Booklet of 
cultural instructions also sent if required. 


Our list of Gladioll, Dahlias and Plants is now 
ready. Free on application. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Road, London, S.E.1 


Catalogues free: 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 
Trees and Shrubs, Camellias, etc. 
Old Roses, Tree Paeonies, etc. 


SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES 
WINDLESHAM, SURREY 


*Phone: ASCOT 96 
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ORCHIDS 


BUY YOUR ons. AT AREASONABLE 
OM THE ACTUAL 
PRODUCERS 

CYMBIDIUMS, CYPRIPEDIUMS, 
CATTLEYAS, etc., ODONTO- 

GLOSSUMS and CURIOSITIES 
Flowering size plants from 20/- 
Our Illustrated Booklet “ The Simpli- 
ll will be sent 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
BEGONIAS and 
DAHLIAS 


TRY WOOLMANS 
FIRST 


H. WOOLMAN LTD., 


ALLWOOD’S 
CARNATION 
FLOWERS 


direct from the largest 
growers, are the ideal gift 
for all occasions. 


Selected colours or 
shades. 


BEST-PLANT BUNYARD’S 
The skill and experience gained over 160 


Sft. high 13/11 high 92/9 
176 @& ,, SIP 
Best closely woven 6 ft long 
Hasel. Carr. Paid Stm. 300 miles. 
PROMPT DESPATCH 


C.W.0. MS. Also SUPERLAP RUSTIC WEATHER- 
BOA CLOBEBOARD & CHESTNUT FENCING, WILLOW 
HURDLES, GATES, GARDEN TUBS, LADDERS, 
GARAGES SHEDS 
Write for free lists. Special dozen rate, 
VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
(Dept R.), Wantage, BERKS. 


unique mixed 
years goes into the production of our 
1 gn. to 5 gns. famous Kentish Fruit Trees. Send today 
per box for a copy of our comprehensive Fruit 
Tree Catalogue and Planting Guide, 
Write for Catalogue listing all the best varieties at moderate 
Cut Flower Dept. prices. 
* GEO. BUNYARD & CO. LTD 
Wivelsfield 232 (Dept. 20) MAIDSTONE, KENT 
VALE 
INTERWOVEN FENCING 
high 19/- Bt. 29/- 
Strong 6ft. long (ft Jong panel 
TOP GRADE 
WATTLE HURDLES 


w CRA FT 


SANGRAL 


TEN-DAY 
FERTILISER 


The organic base 
balanced plant food 
by SUCCESS and 


RECOMMENDATION 
CHOICE OF THE EXPERT 


STEAM STERILIZER & ACCESSORIES for 
the Home Preparation of John Innes 


Send fer brechere 
THE MORTAID GOMPANY, Kegworth, By Derby 


* 


FC 
annual guide and catalogue 
9d. please. ; 
MANSELL & HATCHER, LTD. 
.H. ood Nurseries, 
RAWDON. LEEDS, Yorkshire. SHIRLEY, Near BIRMINGHAM 
KFRUIT. 
| 
} 
Se Please send for 
A 
| 


Pluie Garden Frame 


* INSTANTANEOUS OPENING FOR RAIN, STILL 
LEAVING SIDE PROTECTION 


* PERFECT VENTILATION 
* MAXIMUM LIGHT 
* NO BOLTS OR PUTTY 


PLUIE SPAN Size 4 ft 9 in. long, 29 in. 


wide, 20 in. high at back. Price complete 


with ends ‘ £6 - 16-0 
Extension without ends .. £5-16-0 


PLUIE MAJOR size 4 ft 9 in. long, 4 ft 


wide, 20 in. high centre. Price complete 


with ends . £9-16-0 


Extension without ends .. £8-6-0 
Send for leaflets and a free cropping plan 


POULTMURE LTD. (DEPT. H.S.) 


5 COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDLESEX 


FOR EARLY CROPS INSIST ON A 
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Seeds of Quality 


Wise planning means the careful selec- 
tion of the seeds you use. Now is the 
time to start planning for the finest 
garden display you’ve ever had. 
Unwin’s Seeds of Quality with their 
world-famed reputation for reliability 
will give you the utmost chance of 
success with your garden. 


Send a post card now for the new, 
beautifully illustrated free catalogue, 
full of helpful culture hints and offer- 
ing Unwin’s wonderful range of Sweet 
Peas, Gladioli and a host of other 
superb flowers and vegetables. 


4 
W.J.UNWIN LTD. HISTON- CAMBRIDGE 


PLANTSMAN recommends 


you to send now for 
free SEED AND PLANT}: 


DOBBIE & CO. LTD., 


DEPT, R, EDINBURGH 7. 


MASTER 
Fob ALL your spraying 


Simple, Easy Action, Brass throughout. Takes all insece 
ticides, with bend for underleaf spraying. Highly 
suitable for spraying hormones on Tomatoes 
or Seedlings in the 
greenhouse. See your 
Seedsman or Irons 

monger. 


Registered 
Design. 
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LEAD A DOUBLE LIFE 


Have you these among your double- 
flowered shrubs? 

Camellia japonica, pink, red, etc. 

Crataegus (May), pink, red, etc. 

Deutzia scabra, white 

Genista tinctcria fl. p!., yellow 

Kerria japc nica fl. pl., golden 

Prunus blireiana, pink 

Spirza prunifolia fl. pl., white 

Hibiscus syriacus, various colours 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
The Shrub Specialists 


Park Road Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey 
Telephone: KIN 0296 


TARRY’S KETTERING LOAM 


Finest top spit taken from our own 
virgin fields. Quotations by return 
for delivery in 7/8 ton lorry loads. 


V. TARRY 


PYTCHLEY LODGE, KETTERING 
Telephone: KETTERING 4016 


"ECLIPSE" PEAT 


SEDGE PEAT 


Write for our special booklet on how to 
use the different grades we supply— 
particularly for heavy clay or sandy soil. 


THE ECLIPSE PEAT CO., LTD. 
ASHCOTT, Near Bridgwater, SOMERSET 


COPPER HOT WATER RADIATORS 


For Greenhouses, etc. Extreme length 29}" 
Height 22}". 3° Pipes 


Carriage Paid In 
British or Chan- 
nel Isles. Ex- 
tra 15 - Canada; 
219 US.A.; 15 - 
Australia; I7- 
New Zealand; 
19 - Kenya. 


Forest BRISTOL 


Fishponds 


Fitted solid 
copper, gall. oil 
reservoirs. With 
single 1}"burner, 
£4 18s. Twin 1}” 
or twin 1” burn- 
ers 16 extra. 
Catalogue Free. 


P. J. BRYANT, 


“RIVIERA” SCREENING 


Is split §“ dia. bamboo bound nearly close by galv'd 
wires in 10-yd. rolls—49", 59° and 69” wide. 


IDEALWFOR SIGHT 
PROOFING 
wen OPEN WIRE 
GREENHOUSE OR IRON 
BLINDS, ETC. FENCES, ETC 


Fencing and Gates. All types supplied and fixed. 
Oak Pale Panels, Wovenwood, Hazel and Osier. 
Hurdles, Chestnut Fencing, Teak Garden Furniture 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 
TEL.: 1640/1 LEWES EST. 1922 


And at BISHOP’S WALTHAM. Tel.: 271 


‘SERPENT’ 


INDELIBLE (LEAD) 
LABELS 
LAST 100 YEARS 
NEAT,LEGIBLE, 
SELF-AFFIXING 
ADAPTABLE, COM- 

PLETELY RELIABLE 1 LABEL MACHINE 
Printed with any (different) names, 43 dozen; 
34-100. Label-printing Machines frem £3 19s. 6d. 
Send for lists and FREE SAMPLE (eny name). 
Compiete Label-machine Outfits, from £5 5s. Od., 
postage 3 -, make IDEAL GIFTS 


SERPENT LABEL WORKS 


ROCKBEER, EXETER 


KNIGHT’S NURSERIES LTD. 
HAILSHAM, SUSSEX 
New Yellow Raspberry 
**GOLDEN EVEREST ” 

Very prolific, a strong grower, bearing 
large quantities of golden fruit of de- 
licious flavour during July and August. 
Strong Canes at 18/- dozen 

120/- 100 


Carriage paid 


KETTERING LOAM 


As supplied for over 30 years to the 
Leading Horticulturists. Hand - Dug 
Yellow Fibrous, from our own virgin 
fields. Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand 
and Noted Nottingham Marl. 
Quotations for any quantity, delivered 
by Rail or Road Transport to your door 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING, 
NORTHANTS 


Telephone: 3059 
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SAYS BOB GREEN 
our gardening expert 


l@s maddening and disappointing to pay good 
money for seed and then have your seedlings fade 
out die on you! No need for it, y'know. 
Nu and old hands like myself take good 
this trouble. What's our secret? We 


YOU GAN GROW FINE 
HEALTHY SEE 


DLINGS 


use clean, disease-free soil. We sterilize it first, 
and so should you. 
« as 


Damping Off, Tomato Wilt—in fact most of 
your plant losses are caused by infected soil. 
Jeyes’ Fluid, the safe household disinfect- 
ant, is just as effective in killing infection in 
the soil as around the house. 


To sterilize potting soil, soak it—4” layerat 
a tithe— with ONE tablespoon of Jeyes’ per 


gallon of water. Keep the heap under cover . 


fora week, then turn it over toairanddry out, 
and leave it for a further week before using. 


Write now for 

‘ree copy of 

Jeyes’ Fluid 
(he Garden”, 


‘ow, revised 
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Use the samestrength solution for sterilizing 
greenhouse tomato beds. Break up the 
lumps as you dig, then soak the bottom of 
the trench. Soak the top spit too as you 
throw it in. Leave for a fortnight, keeping 
the house well ventilated. 


A very helpful 


‘he-year-round 
le to gardening. 


Quart cans 
Trial bottle 1/10d.—from hardware stores, 
horticultural suppliers, chemists and grocers. 


JEYES 


the best disinfectant on earth 


JEYES’ (DEPT. HS17) * RIVER ROAD * BARKING + ESSEX 


Dirty pots and seed boxes 
—yes, even the garden 
barrow, and water tank— 
can re-infect sterilized soil. 
So don’t take chances— 
scrub ’emalloutwithJeyes’ 
before using. It’s all in the 
new edition of “‘Jeyes’ Fluid 
in the Garden ”’. 


5/- and gallon cans 15/. 
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HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
ROCKERY PLANTS 
SHRUBS 
and 
ROSES 


A large selection of varieties offered 
at reduced prices while 
stock lasts 


| ALL OF THE FINEST QUALITY 


Write now for Special Spring Sale Catalogue 
—— post free on request —— 
JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD 
THE FLORAL MILE, TWYFORD, BERKS 


TELEPHONE WARGRAVE 224 (3 lines) 
Shrub Nurseries: BAGSHOT, SURREY. BAGSHOT 2288/2289 


Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Lid,, London and Colchester 
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